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Automobiles- - - - - 


The Daily News, 305,870 lines. 
The next highest score, The Post, 285,928 lines. 


Books - - - - = -= 


The Daily News, 71,177 lines. 
The next highest score, The Post, 44,034 lines. 


Churches - - - - - 


The Daily News, 34,159 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday Tribune combined, 
13,159 lines. 


CM «26 - « 


The Daily News, 1,168,228 lines. 
The next highest score The Daily Tribune, 1,061,890 lines. 


Department Stores - - - = te 


The Daily News, 2,812,970 lines. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


DAILY NEWS 


The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday Tribune combined, 


1,728,545 lines. 


Educational - - - - - THE 


The Daily News, 36,138 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 28,050 lines. 


Out of the Loop Stores-— - 


The Daily News, 387,592 lines. 
The next highest score, The Journal, 130,522 lines.. 


Foodstuffs - - - = - 


The Daily News, 323,919 lines. 


DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


The next highest score, The Daily Tribune and The Sunday Tribune combined, 


318,092 lines. 


Furniture - = = © -« 


The Daily News, 372,385 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 145,910 lines. 


Household Utilities - = 


The Daily News, 53,177 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 38,984 lines. 


Real Estate - - <= = -« 


The Daily News, 34,093 lines. 
The next highest score, The American, 25,865 lines. 


Total Display Advertising - 


The Daily News, 6,939,675 lines. 
The next highest score, The Daily Tribune, 5,249,287 lines. 


THE DAILY 


FIRST in Chicago 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


1922 Advertising in Chicago 


This statement of display advertising for the first six months of 1922 is striking evidence of The Chicago 
Daily News’ leadership in the six-day field in the following important classifications: 





FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 
6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


F IRST! 


6 days again 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


NEWS 


(Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service subscribed to by all Chicago newspapers.) 
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WHY the INTERTYPE/S 
Oth Reason BY NTeeryreis 


This is the ninth of a series of practical talks on Intertype Features. More will follow. Watch for them. 


Model C-s.m. 


is a standardized three-magazine Intertype with a 
standardized side magazine unit. 














































Each of the three main magazines will carry one 
set of two-letter matrices or various combinations 
of other kinds of matrices. 





In addition the auxiliary or side magazine can be 
filled with head-letter matrices, big advertising 
figures, accents, or any other special characters 
required. 

Changes from one of the standard magazines to 
another can be made almost instantly. 


Any or all of the main magazines, as well as the 
side magazine, can be removed and replaced in a 
few seconds. 


Matrices from the side magazine can be mixed in 
the same line with matrices from one of the main 
magazines, and distribution is automatic without 
complications. 


The side magazine does not limit the speed or 
convenience of the main magazines, and the whole 
side unit can be disengaged instantly when not in 
use, leaving all parts of the machine easily 
accessible. 


Model C-s.m. embodies thirty major improvements 
and simplifications. The escapement mechanism 
alone contains 910 fewer moving parts than the 
same mechanism of other three-magazine machines. 


The auxiliary magazine illustrated is known as 
Intertype Side Magazine No. 1. Our No. 2 Side 
Magazine Unit, which carries three quick-change 
auxiliary magazines, can also be applied to the 
Model C Intertype. 


Model C-s.m. is designed without escapement or 
distributor complications for fast and continuous 
composition of a wide range of work from head- 
letter and job faces to the smallest body sizes. 
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General Offices, 805 Terminal Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


548 Rand-McNally Building, Chicago 560-A Howard Street, San Francisco 
301 Glaslyn Building, Memphis Canadian Agents, Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
British Branch, Intertype Limited, 15 Britannia Street, Kings Cross, London, W C 1 


Exhibitor, BOSTON GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION, August 28th to September 2d 
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HAS T 
ANSWER— 


And the NEWSPAPER INFORMATION SERVICE 
takes it away from him and 
hands it over to your 3 


inquiring reader ! 













Y IT’S A RICH BET 
ae eo 


Two of England’s greatest fortunes, Northcliffe’s 
f 


and Pearson’s, were founded on a fundamental, ele- 
mentary trait in human nature—THE LOVE TO READ 
UNRELATED FACTS, briefly and crisply told. North- 
cliffe and Pearson catered to this human desire with 
their weekly itemizing, “Tidbits” and “Answers,” 
and they built up great circulations that were worth 
millions to them. Your own “Washington Informa- 
tion Bureau,” answering personally IN YOUR NAME 
the flood of questions of fact your readers are hold- 
iy ing in their systems, and also supplying you daily 
with a “QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS” department full 
of interesting and curious facts, gives your paper the 
same APPEAL that Northcliffe’s “Tidbits” and Pear- 
son’s “Answers” have to human people. 


HERE’S YOUR BUREAU! 


The Newspaper Information Service is completely equipped to 
be your bureau at Washington—to serve your readers full speed 
ahead, skillfully and accurately, IN YOUR NAME. It has a large, 
picked staff of trained research workers, and being located in 
Washington, perhaps the greatest storehouse of general informa- 
tion in the world (certainly the greatest in the Americas), they are 
able to find the answer to almost any answerable question, and fill 
every request for more extended details that readers may make. 

This institution was originally organized, developed and sys- 
tematized for the 29 Scripps-McRae newspapers. N. I. S. is, 
therefore, not new—it is grown up in both service and success and 
is now in a position to offer its advantages and special values to 
one newspaper in every city in America. 


COME ON IN—IT FEELS FINE! 


We invite you to join this family of reader servers and reader 
gainers. NO CONTRACT IS REQUIRED. N. I. S. sells on merit only. 
If an editor can’t see the merit, he may quit when he pleases. 


Write to this office for rates and further particulars. 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION SERVICE 


S. T. HUGHES, Manager 
1322 New York Avenue, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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1922 Breaking All Building Records 


IN 
13,585 building operations, estimated to cost $62,960,955, were au- 
thorized in Philadelphia during the first seven months of 1922. This 


is a gain of $42,519,380 over the same period of 1921, and far surpasses 
figures for similar periods in all past years. 


In July, 1922, permits for 1,972 operations, to cost $10,531,810, were 
issued by the Bureau of Building Inspection, exceeding by $7,000,000 
the total for July, 1921. 


Thirty-one million dollars of the total for this year is being spent 
for dwellings. 





This is a real evidence of prosperity in Philadelphia, and a reason 
why opportunities for increased sales of merchandise in Philadelphia 
should be cultivated by live advertisers. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the news- 
paper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is 


one of the largest in America. 











“Th 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin, 






A. B. C. Report of net paid daily average circu- 
lation for six months ending March 31, 1922, 


494,499 copies a day. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, Verree & Conklin, Inc. C. L. Weaver, Allen Hofmann, | 
130 Nassau Street. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. Verree & Conklin, Inc. . 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON PARIS 
M. Bryans, J. J. E. Hessey, 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright 1922, Bulletin Company) 












































ing, 63 Park Row, New York City. 


Total Circulation of This Issue: 6,200 


Issued every Saturday—forms closing at ten P. M. on the Thursday preceding the date 
of publication—by the Editor and Publisher Co., Suite 1117, New York World Build- 
Private Branch Telephone Exchange, Beekman 


- 4330. Charter Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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JOHN ALDEN SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF —IN VERSE 


Descendant of Famous Pilgrim and Veteran of Brooklyn Eagle Has Written a Verse a Day for More 
Than Eighteen Years and Found Time for a Few Miles of Editorials. 


THERE is a reason for everything, 

even newspaper verse. There are 
some persons who may not agree with 
this flat statement, so we will take the 
case of John Alden as an example and 
proof, 

In the early part of 1904 Alden held 
the position of assistant city editor of 
the Brooklyn Eagle and was an infre- 
quent contributor of verse to the columns 
of that newspaper. 

“T think you could do a verse like that 
every day,” remarked the stone-man as 
they were closing the paper. 

“T will,” replied Alden. 

That’s how it started and the Eagle 
has not been complete any day since 
March 6 of that year unless it contained 
a verse signed with the initials J. A. 
And behind it all there has been a reason. 

Until 1910 the verse appeared on the 
pictorial page, then Dr. St. Clair McKel- 
way called Alden over to the think de- 
partment and the signed contributions of 
J. A. became a feature of the editorial 


page. 

With a daily verse for more than 18 
years to his credit, we are rather in- 
clined to wager that John Alden of the 
Eagle holds the long-distance metrical 
championship of the world. His verse 
runs the gauntlet of satire, humor, pathos 
and frivolity; sometimes it rises to the 
heights of true poetry, but usually it is 
mere verse which Mr. Alden contends is 
more appreciated by the general news- 
paper reading public. He knows the dif- 
ference. In the last eighteen years Mr. 
Alden has used nearly every metrical 
form that is recognized and has invented 
a few for himself. He says that fitting 
the metrical form to what he desires to 
express is his hardest daily task—this in 
view of the fact that he numbers among 
his daily tasks the writing of two or 
more—an average of four—very serious 
editorials and doing practically all the 
paragraphs. 

John Alden has passed three-score and 
all his working life has been spent in the 
newspaper world, but he has never been 
an owner, publisher or editor-in-chief. 
There are two good reasons for this, 
namely, a Tolstoyan philosophy uncon- 
cealed, and a professional thriftlessness. 

We don’t believe that Alden ever had 
any ambition to hold any of those jobs 
and even if they had fall€n to his lot, we 
are sure he would never have gotten the 
pleasure out of life that he does. 

Being an Alden of the Aldens of 
Plymouth fame you would be rather in- 
clined to think that it would take some- 
thing more than fellowship and daily 
work to do to give him joy in life, but 
J. A. reflects a sturdy stock when he 
says, “Life has been good to me.” It 
has been, too. He has not lost a day 
Irom his work on account of sickness 
and while much of his time is devoted 
to giving advice on conduct through his 
editorials and verse expression he has no 
tules for health and a smooth road to 
three score years. 

“I just follow my appetite—never try 
to run away from it,” he remarked the 
other day. When it comes to sports for 

eeping fit he relies entirely on chess. 

J. A. is a. real poet, but with none of 
the accepted failings of the poet; there 
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are no flights of fancy with him—hard 
sense guides him in everything he does 
and he has tolerance in abundance for all 
men in their opinions,.the most necessary 
qualifications for a journalist. 

It might be better to call J. A. a news- 
paper man who writes with the ease and 
beauty of a poet. I think he would like 
it better. 

In fact, if you were to tell J. A. that 
he is the best thinking machine in the 
business, I feel certain that he would 
admit it. 

Although John Alden has been on the 
Brooklyn Eagle as reporter, city editor 
and editorial writer for 21 years, he 
has a wide experience as a newspaper 
man before joining that paper and it is 
to this that he attributes his success in 
writing mile after mile of editorials and 
between 5,000 and 6,000 pieces of verse, 
covering every possible subject. He is 
governed by a self-imposed rule in his 
daily work that we doubt very much if 
any other man writing verse and edi- 
torials would attempt to follow. He 
never editorializes on the subjects of his 
verse and never writes verse about the 
subjects of his editorials. 

Alden came out of Rutgers 1882 


in 


with a B.A. and immediately found a 
job as reporter on the Brooklyn Times 
at $6 a week. Three years later he cap- 





MELLON 

tured an M. A. and about the same time 
became Washington correspondent of the 
Times at a salary of $25 a week. He 
is proud of the fact that he was one of 
the charter members of the Gridiron 
Club. In 1887 he went up to Troy and 
took a year’s course in Democratic poli 

tics under Edward Murphy, Jr., a master, 
who later became United States Senator. 
His official title was managing editor of 
the Press. Then Park Row called and 
he became telegraph editor of the New 
York Press and later was news editor 
and night editor. 

Even today there is a longing look in 
his eye when he recalls a bucket of hot 
apple toddy that was brought over from 
Morris Tekulsky’s to keep the staff warm 
“Blizzard Night,” in ’88. 

There are other little things not unlike 
that which he is very likely to recall in 
casual conversation. Little things that 
when put together are the big things that 
make the man. For instance there was 
the night that Robert P. Porter “fired” 
him from the Press and W. J. K. Kenny 
took Alden aside and offered him a loan 
until he could locate again. 

Things were slow for a time for J. A. 
after that and while waiting for some- 
thing to turn up, he wrote a brief “His- 
tory of the United States” for the official 
program of the Centennial Celebration 
of Washington’s first inauguration, and 
a memorial poem, and edited the book, 
published by Garnett & Gow. After that 
he was a reporter on the New York 
Times for a few months and likes to 
recall the happy crowd headed by John 
Reid that gathered then in Hudnut’s in 
the old Herald Building on Ann Street 
and drank brandy milk punches from 
3 a.m. to sunrise . 

Alden left the Times and went to the 
Springfield Union as an editorial writer 
but at the end of a few weeks he was 
back on Park Row as a member of the 

















The requirements of editorial writing are 
hindsight, insight and foresight. 

—John Alden. 
copy-desk of the New York World. The 


Continent next attracted him and after 
that the Morning Advertiser, where he 
was news and night editor but the econo- 
mies of that paper become so strenuous 
that he sought and found a new berth on 
the Recorder. 

In 1895 and 1896 he was Albany cor- 
respondent of that newspaper and it was 
while he was with the same newspaper 
that he was given the queerest assign- 
ment of his newspaper career. 

Col. Turner, the nominal editor and 
publisher of the Recorder, had a queer 
fancy that he resembled Napoleon the 
Great and trusted in his “star.” 

One morning, when day was almost 
breaking, Alden and Keller of the Re 
corder were playing billiards, eating rye 
bread sandwiches and drinking heavy 
Bavarian beer in the room over And) 
Horn’s place on Park Row. 

“John, I’ve got an assignment 
you,” remarked Keller. 


tor 


“You are to write every day till forbid 
a stick or a stick-and-a-half personal 
anecdote of Napoleon the Great.” 

Alden bought books and haunted the 
libraries and wrote eighty such anecdotes, 
which appeared every day, seven days a 
week, on the editorial page. 

After Alden’s departure, the 
ment was turned over to John 
Heaton. 

Among the clever newspaper writers 
of that day who were attracted to the 
Recorder staff was Cynthia M. West- 
over. She had grown to womanhood 
in western mining camps with her father ; 
she had crossed the plains four times in 
wagon trains, and had seen great buf- 
falo herds and hostile Indians. She had 
come to New York, learned singing, 
something of five languages, had been a 
customhouse inspectress and then secre- 
tary of the New York Street Cleaning 
Department. She started a movement to 
send waste copies of the fine lithographs 
that were a feature of the Sunday Re- 
corder to women and children in the 
out-of-the-way places of the world. Out 
of that movement grew the International 
Sunshine Society for “passing on” all 
things for which one has no use. Now 
it has hundreds of thousands of members 
and Cynthia M. Westover still heads it, 
but about twenty-six years ago she 
changed her name to Mrs. John Alden. 

While Alden was in Albany for the 
Recorder he received from Keller a 
formal letter reading as follows: 

“The Times and Recorder are to he 
consolidated. Close up everything there 
ind prepare to come down here as one 
of the editorial writers on the Times- 
Recorder.” 


assign- 


Langdon 


The orders were followed, but, as is 


well known, the consolidation did not 
materialize, 
Some years later, when Alden was 


editor of Artemas Ward's publication 
Fame he had occasion to see Adolph S. 
Ochs in the latter’s office in the prepa- 
ration of an article dealing with the 
conomic practicability of the 24-page 
one-cent newspaper. Mr. Ochs, without 
questioning, then gave him the explana- 
tion of the order. He said: 

“There was never any financial reason 
for a receivership of the New York 
Times. The property was thrown into 
the hands of a receiver for 24 hours to 
prevent the carrying out of a Times-Re- 
corder consolidation deal.” 

Alden went to the Eagle in the summer 
of 1901. During the period that he was 
city editor of that newspaper he acquired 
the habit of telling cub reporters, “I can 
yutdrink you, outfight you and outwork 
you.” He still says it, but we are in- 
clined to think that it is a veneer that 
he uses to hide the kindness underneath. 

We doubt if the cub reporter has any- 


where a better friend. He teaches the 
highest principles of journalism. 
It is only natural that a man who 


pent much time in his youth in the home 
of Henry Mills Alden, forty years editor 
f Harper’s Magazine, his uncle, and who 
for nearly forty years has considered the 
fellowship ‘of the great men- of metro- 
politan journalism a privilege and draw 
poker with them a delight, should have 
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some very firm convictions about jour- 
nalism today. 

Alden’s idea is that circulation depends 
entirely on the way the news columns 
are used and his cynical reflection is: 

“First classify ali the sorts of matter 
that are not good for the public, that are 
demoralizing to taste if not to virtue; 
then pick from the mass what you think 
they will like best. Fill your columns 
that way and:you will never lag behind.” 

“But,” Alden remarks  quizzically, 
“Cynicism without an explanation is 
worse than sob-stuff, sensationalism or 
eroticism. America in the vanguard 
of a civilization that has mechanized 
everything; but not far ahead of Eng 
land, France, Italy xermany. In 
spiritual things, in art of thinking, 


is 


or 


the 


in the art of expressing thought, we are 
rather behind Socrates and Plato. In 
scu pture we might take lessons of 
Praxiteles; in oratory Demosthenes or 


even Cicero could teach our United States 
Senators a lot. We have mechanized the 
law with a mass of precedents that make 
it as often an instrument of injustice 
as of justice. We have mechanized 
medicine with specialism, treating the 
eye, the ear, the heart, the lungs, as if 
heredity, physical temperament, physical 
individualism counted for nothing. An 
operation is a success. The patient is 
deat. We have mechanized education, 
making it a system of stuffing classes of 
chidren instead of drawing out the in- 
dividual child. We have mechanized 
religicn so that it’s a matter of church- 
going, with little binding force on con- 
duct, and almost no lifting of the 
personal soul to touch with the Infinite. 

“Our people have forgotten how to think 
on abstract lines. John Doe, a labor 
organizer, isn’t worried if property is 
taken without due process of law. That 
doesn't hit him. Richard Doe, a capital- 
ist, is net worried if John Doe is sent 
to prison for expressing his opinions. 
Doe's feeling is that property not his 
own. may well be taken for the benefit 
of the community. Roe’s feeling is that 
if Doe's opinions differ from his own, 
it is better that Doe should be jailed. 
It’s every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost. We have mechanized 
music with the victrola and the radio. 
We have mechanized the drama with 
motion pictures. In such a civilization 
a William Lloyd Garrison, even a Horace 
Greeley has no place in journalism. 
Journalism must take the tone of exist- 
Society. It does. The man who 
talks of abstract principles in a news- 
paper office today might as well be talk- 
ing to the General Committee of Tam- 
many Hall. 

“So we see absolutely mechanized 
newspaper-m aking. There is a vast ex- 
pansion of the space to be filled, to bal- 
ance the space given to advertising. ‘A 
little of everything’ is the rule and it 
can be followed without much waste of 
gray matter. News agencies, local or 
general, turn out the grist; and the bulk 
of the routine news is almost word for 
word the same in one paper as in an- 
other. The lead lines differ slightly. 
The hlue-penciling may not have been 
precisely the same. Anything that is not 
libelous and is sensational gets in; often 
without regard to verisimilitude. A few, 
very few, local stories are specially 
handled. A varying percentage of space 
is filled by special dispatches, domestic 
or foreign. Commonly these deal with a 
narrow range of subjects, and conform 
about as closely to a policy, as do the 
editorial columns. 

“The old process of selection required 
the brains to see that there was a column 
story in a three line paragraph from the 
Associated Press or the City News, and 
have that column written and printed. 
Also the brains to see that a column dis- 
patch was only worth three lines. As it 
seems to me, the mechanization of news- 
paper making has gone on pari passu with 
the mechanization of everything else. So 
regarded it is logical, indeed inevitable.” 

Because of his political views Mr. 
Alden very frankly says that he never 
expects any newspaper publisher to put 
him in charge of an editorial page. But, 
regardless of this, he denies that he has 
ever been cal'ed upon to write anything 
contrary to his own beliefs. Each morn- 
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empt from punishment for offenses 
against the King and his friends. 

The present John Alden is speaking 
for himself and a daily verse is his 
medium. Verse writers and column con- 
ductors are the jesters of modern jour- 
nalism; they are the only editorial sub- 
jects who are never in danger of losing 
their heads for offenses against the busi- 
ness office and its friends. That’s the 
reason so many of them have developed 
in recent years. 

J. A. says every 
newspaper needs a 
daily verse is his, 

That may be true—the jester part—but 
it’s only half the story and if you don’t 
believe it, read what J. A. had to say 
in the Eagle on July 23: 

There was a time, when Journalism drew 
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ing he submits his sheet of ten or fifteen 
subjects on which he feels qualified to 
write editorials to Arthur M. Howe, 
editor of the Eagle, and it is given back 
to him with those checked that he is to 
do. 

“The qualifications necessary for good 
editorial writing can be stated in a very 
few words,” remarked Mr. Alden the 
other day, and then did it in one of his 
pithy paragraphs, “Hindsight, insight and 
foresight.” 

One of Mr. Alden’s recent reflections 
n Plymouth yay a visit was: 

“Praying to God and preying on the 
Indians led to an overproduction of 
churches here.” 

During the same visit he postcarded a 
friend: 

“They have put Plymouth Rock in a 


of ideas on a 


man 
valve, and a 


satety 


cell hole with no escape except by swim Its inspiration, where the shadows 

ming out the ocean side—a real symbol _ thronged ; 

of liberty.” Of heroes struggling or of martyrs 
Not ‘bad, might be remarked for a wronged ; 


When lessons of the past forever new 

Gave thought and comment of the day 
their cue; 

When soul, heart, mind, equipped a probe 


member of the ninth generation in direct 
line from John Adden of Mayflower 
fame and the present president of the 
Alden Kindred of New York City and 


vicinity. three-pronged 
Kindly, likeable and friendly John To test all fallacies--This man belonged 
Alden, who refuses to take life seriously Unto that time; how many others do? 


How many lag superfluous on the stage, 

Resistant to an age of persiflage? 

How many scorn the surface view of 
life, 

And seek the motives underlying strife ? 

One almost fears that some iconoclast 

May say that Charles R. Miller was the 

last! as 


and boasts of a happy married life and 
shares with his wife the privileges of 
providing for blind babies and deplores 
the present tendency to make more 
clerks of newpaper reporters while plead- 
ing for the development of the old-time 
spontaneity that once gave journalism a 
glamour and bohemianism that brought 
forth the best there was in men, writes 
verse each day with a reason. 

In the days when the Indians were still 


Sherman Cusmancins ientnaneiones 
The Hunter Printing and Publishing 


stalking game on Manhattan Island a Company of Sherman, Tex., has been or- 
maid whose fairness won world fame re- ganized. $10,000 capital. The incorpor- 
marked to another Alden: ators - E. C. Hunter, P. S. Hunter 

“Why don’t you speak for yourself, and J. Hunter. The Sherman Demo- 
Johne” crat Pa has incorporated with capital 

And if you go back a few hundred stock of $60,000. Incorporators are H. 
years before that you may recall that G. Stinnett, Rowan Mills and K. K. 
court jesters were the only persons ex- Hooper. 





FREE SPEECH—AS GOV. ALLEN SEES IT 


OHN MILTON, in his celebrated essay “Areopagitica,” 
free speech very effectively. This essay probably is the ablest defense 

of free speech and free press in the English language, and it stands as a 
But the burden of his whole argument deals with the suppression 
of opinions and alleged errors. He has nothing to say of the incitement 
There is no wonder that he was indignant at ihe 





states the case for 


classic. 


to crime or sedition. 
censorship of the day, for Galileo was then in prison for believing in a 
certain theory of astronomy. 

In modern days, especially during and since the World War, free speech 
has taken on a different aspect. As clearly demonstrdted by war psychol- 
ogy, speech and printed words may easily become incitement to lawbreaking. 
If they are, they are just as dangerous as machine guns or sandbags or 
rifles. They may lead ignorant 
or irresponsible people to transgress the laws of the state. 

Speech and press are freer than they ever were. There is no occasion 
for any hysterical protest against the curbing of them. More heresy, drivel 
and error, as generally recognized, are being circulated now than in any 
other stage in the world’s history, and nobody even considers doing away 
with them. 

Incitement to law-breaking is a far different thing. 

The use of the telegraph, telephone and other methods of bringing 
great multitudes of people into constant and daily contact; the use of great 
social and economic organizations established for the furtherance of some 
class object—the interdependence of all elements of society which render 
one class helpless when another proclaims war—these are only some of the 
things that have changed conditions and brought about a situation in which 
psychology and the use of the spoken or printed word are as potent for 
good or evil as they were in the winning and losing of the World War. 

In times of great industrial or social stress this is especially true. The 
person who holds the power of influencing the minds of people in such a 
crisis is holding a precious trust. If he misuses this trust he may do great 
and irreparable damage, soon translated into scenes of voilence and murder 
and rioting like that seen at Herrin, Ill. 

Incitement is not freedom of speech. Encouragement of lawlessness 
is not freedom of speech. Freedom for one man is not the simple thing 
that it used to be, for this is not the age of John Milton. The exercise of 
freedom by one man may mean the loss of freed th d other 


They may result in bloodshed and violence. 


to at 
men. This thing called freedom must be guarded carefully. It was bought 
with a great price, and it was never meant to be used to imperil the lives, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness of the great public. 

—Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. 


























NORTHCLIFFE FIGHTS FOR LIFE 


Physicians Describe His Condition as 
Grave in Week’s Bulletins 


Viscount Northcliffe continued gravely 
ill, with no change for better or worse 
up to Epitor & PUuBLISHER’s press time, 
For the past week his physicians have jis- 
sued daily bulletins from the London 
publisher’s home, which is_ closely 
guarded to bar all inquirers. The closest 
secrecy is maintained regarding the exact 


nature of his illness, and all kinds of 
reports have gained currency. 
Dispatches from London do not lay 


great emphasis on the condition of North- 
cliffe’s throat, which troubled him greatly 
during his visits here in 1917-18 and last 
year, the chief disability mentioned being 
a heart weakness said to have been ag- 
gravated by recent mysterious poisoning. 

\nother possibility was raised by a 
Chicago dispatch to the New York Times, 
which related for the first time that 
Northcliffe was the victim of German 
gas bombs thrown into a Chicago dining 
hall where he was speaking in 1918. It 
is related that Northcliffe showed great 
physical distress immediately after the 
gas filled the room and shortly thereafter 
he was forced to cancel his speaking en- 
gagements. Thyroid derangement was 
noted for some weeks following the gas 
episode, the dispatch relates, adding that 
in Chicago, the publisher’s present illness 
is traced to that time. 

The poison phase of the illness which 
has brought Northcliffe close to death 
at the age of 57 years, has not been ex- 
plained. He was away from London 
when stricken and English physicians 
with special knowledge of poisons gained 
by years of practice in India, were sum- 
moned but were unable to diagnose his 
malady. 

Since his return to London, his town 
a has become virtually a hospital. 

Lady Northcliffe and members of the 
household no longer occupy the London 
home, which is given over to physicians, 
nurses and guards, who keep the public 
from the patient and see that no message 
leaves his bedside except after close 
censorship. 

It is probable that his illness has been 
marked by periods of delirium and British 
press dispatches hint that he was not 
wholly of sound mind when his tirades 
against his fellow London _ publishers 
were recently published, with the promise 
of more under the suggestive title of 

“Monsters of the leet Street Deep.” 


FIRST RADIO SUIT TRIED 


Infringement Charges Relate to Crystal 
Detectors 


Final briefs were filed August 11 with 
Supreme Court Justice O’Malley in New 
York in the first big lawsuit involving 
the new industry of manufacturing radio 
equipment which may be of financial in- 
terest to newspapers oper rating station. 

The Wireless Specialty Company, a 
pioneer in the radio field, brought suit in 
the Federal Court recently against the 
lried-Eismann corporation for an alleged 
infringement of basic patents, particularly 
that of the crystal detector. 

Pending the outcome of that suit the 
Wireless Speciality Company prepared a 
circular letter and caused to be printed 
in a trade periodical statements that the 
Fried-Eismann Corporation was infring- 
ing upon its crystal detector patent and 
other patents claimed by it. 

The Fried-Eismann Corporation, 
denying it had been guilty of any in- 
fringement, sued in the Supreme Court to 
restrain the.Wireless Specialty Company 
from circulating the letter and to compel 
it to issue a retraction of the charges. 








Industrial Company Buys Weekly 


The Niagara Sprayer Company, the 
largest industry of Middleport, N. Y., has 
purchased the Middleport Herald, the 
only weekly published in the community, 
and has changed the name to the Niagara 
Herald and will continue it as a weekly. 
The new owners plan to erect a three 
story brick home for the paper on Main 
street, Middleport, which will also con- 
tain stores and offices. 

















AND INCREASING 





SALES RESULTS 





Newspaper Space and “Dollar-Defying Stunts” Attract Great 
Crowds When the Fordson Circus Comes to Town— 
Tie-Up Campaign Unusual Success 





By HAMMOND EDWARD FRANKLIN 


EpiroriaL Note—This is the fourth of a series of articles by HAMMOND EDWARD 
FRANKLIN on important phases of creating sales through newspaper advertising, based on® 


studies of methods and results of current 


newspaper advertising. Readers of 


tions and comments are invited. 
/ BUSINESS “circus” under can- 
vas, “sold” to the public by large- 


space and unusual newspaper advertising, 
has been the means of cultivating inten- 
sively a difficult-to-interest market for 
tractors by Fordson. Without newspapers 
of wide circulation to spread the news 
about the novel plan, the sales stunt 
could not have had the value which it 
has demonstrated. 

After a product becomes identified in 
the minds of the public as especially suit 
able for one particular use, it is often a 
difficult problem to make the public ap- 
preciate that the product has other uses 
equally valuable. 

The Ford Motor Company found that 
the average person looked on a tractor as 
“one of those machines which they use 
on a farm.” This use was fairly ob 
vious. It has provided a large market 
which has responded well to advertising 
and selling work. But what could be 
done to rouse the industrial field where 
the company’s machines can be used for 
every conceivable purpose? That turned 
out to be considerable of a problem. 

Some of the more progressive contrac- 
tors, manufacturers, lumber yards, ware- 
houses, steel mill operators and munici- 
palities tried out tractors and found them 
extremely handy. But the business mar- 
ket in general, although highly attractive 
and likely to yield eventual large-scale 
sales, proved to be far from easy to 
budge. 

Business men in general seemed.to steer 
clear of tractors. Ford dealers in too 
many cases received a deaf ear when they 
tried to paint oral word pictures of the 
saving of time and money a Fordson 
would mean. Some selling plan was de- 
sired which would get over the value of 
tractors for industrial purposes and in 
crease their sale in that market. 

Hence, the bringing into being of the 
Fordson Industrial Exposition, a travel- 
ing business “circus,” with a genuine “big 
top” and many of the trimmings which go 
to make up a real “greatest show on 
earth.” 

The New York branch of the Ford 
Motor Company originated the idea and 
tried it out first, “five minutes from 


Broadway.” It “went” well in this ur- 
ban of urban districts. Dealers were 
given new enthusiasm, a considerable 


number of sales made on the spot and 
more promised for the future, and in 
round numbers the show was visited by 
12,000 people. It was decided to hold a 
similar show in Boston. 

How this rather sizeable sales stunt 
was handled at Boston is typical in gen- 
eral of how a similar one might be han 
dled by other manufacturers and how 
Fordson is handling it in other sections. 

The Hub branch of the Ford Company, 
as a first step, rented a large tent from a 
local firm. It set aside a week of six 
business days for the exposition. Then 
it proceeded to pass the word around 
among all the greater Boston and east- 


ern Massachusetts Ford dealers. Manu 
facturers of tried and proven Fordson 


equipment were invited to exhibit and 
demonstrate their products. The expense 
of the show was divided pro rata among 
the Ford Motor Company, eastern Massa- 
chusetts Ford dealers and the various 
implement companies. 

It happened that next door to the large 
Cambridge assembling plant on the bank 
of the Charles River there is a consider- 
able piece of land which, fenced in, made 
an excellent location for the “show.” The 
fact that there was a railroad siding on 
the premises, with many freight cars 


C successful 
Epvitor & Pustisner who know of the facts behind note- 
worthy — are invited to send them to Mr. Franktin, care of Evitor & Puetisuer 


local sectional and national users of 


Sugges 


The next article of the series will appear in an early issuc. 


there, only added to the circus atmos- 
phere. 

A circus to be successful is invariably 
thoroughly advertised. In this, as in 
other things, the Ford interests profited 
by their circus contemporaries. Paid 
newspaper advertisements in large space, 
however, rather than press agent tactics 
were relied upon to reach likely prospects 
and bring them to the exhibition. 

The copy, which was four columns 
wide, the depth of the whole newspaper 
page, was devoted entirely to selling the 
idea of attendance at the exposition and 
the purchase of a tractor for industrial 
use. The hand-lettered head, “Greatest 
industrial show ever presented,” and sub- 
head, “See this dollar-defying national 
industrial exposition,” maintained the true 
circus flavor. Long-Costello, Inc., Chi 
cago, the company’s agency, furnished the 
copy. 

[he purpose of the exposition was 
summed up: “To reduce overhead, cut 
time charges, cut labor costs, speed up 
heavy work”—“greater production at less 
effort.” 

“Learn what you can do with a Ford 
son, the universal tractor,” the copy said 
in part. “Take a little while off—away 
from puzzling overhead costs that won't 
come down. Stop figuring—actually see 
it this huge industrial show—how over- 
head charges will come down immediately 
in all work where heavy loads must be 
handled. 

“Demonstrations going on from 10 a. m. 
to 10 p. m—doing the kind of work 
which is costing you too much money 
with your present methods. Manufac- 
turers in every line—see how time and 
labor costs, from loading platform to 
pick-up station to delivery points, can be 
cut. Contractors in every line of build- 
ing and excavation work—see how al! 
costs, excavating, dumping, power winch, 
loading crane, material hauling, can be 
cut. 

“Operators, steel mills, in every line 
from mining to finished product, dock or 
vard hauling, see how the cost per ton 
for moving can be cut. Lumber yards— 
see how all hauling charges in all the 
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work you do can be cut. Municipalities 

see how street cleaning, sprinkling, park 
maintenance, garbage disposal and other 
costs can be cut. Warehouses—shippers 


see how all load moving can be speeded 


up, man personnel put on a more efheient 
basis and all costs cut. 

“Traffic superintendents, there is a 
world of information for you in the dem- 
onstrations being made. Factory super- 
intendents—there is real help for you in 
the greatest show of industrial power 
ever presented. Daily demonstrations of 
mter-lactory hauling— portable crane 
loading—portable power shovel work 
trailer train operation—side and _ end 
dump body operation—road construction 

portable power winch operation 
bridge and steel construction methods 
Come to-day.” 

Line drawings showed a 
looking picture of the tractor, together 
with smaller pictures illustrating the 
portable winch, the heavy-duty haulage 
tractor pulling a heaped-up load of coal, 
the portable loading crane lifting bulky 
boxes on to a truck and the portabl 
shovel. The price was featured, to 
gether with the location of the show 

rhe success of the tractor on the farm 
also has been made a telling argument i 
maller “regular” copy designed to inter 
est industrial prospects. Under the head 
line, “A great industrial workers,” be 
low a picture of the tractor, this copy 
was used: 

“There isn’t any doubt about the de 
pendability, adaptability, efficiency or 
economy ot the Fordson tractor. Thes¢ 
things have all been proved by the most 
severe tests on farms all over the coun 
try where more than 200,000 of them ar« 
in daily use. Light, easy to handle and 
operate in small spaces, there is abso 
lutly no doubt about the practicability o! 
the Fordson for industrial uses. This 
} proved by manufacturers in 
mest every line, construction and exca 
vating engineers, cementing contractors, 
coal and building supply concerns, street 
avd road building contractors, cities 
towns and villages. 

‘You can undoubtedly apply a Ford 
son to your line of business. Let’s talk 
it over. It will interest you to get the 
details. See the authorized Ford dealer 
in your neighborhood.” 

\t the top of the three-column by 
seven, and three-quarters inches copy 
were reproduced two thumb nail sketches 
showing the Fordson in action. 

In addition, to give the dealers definit: 
ammunition to use in stirring up pros 
pects to visit the show, a 30-page, 6x9 
printed story of how tractors may bé 
used industrially and concerning the ex 
position itself was prepared. 

At the top of each page appeared the 
words, “Exhibited at the Ford Motor 
Company, Cambridge—just across the 
Cottage Farm bridge,” and at the bot 


substantial 


las been 





Here’s the big top, but curiously enough, the two-ringed demonstration is going on out- 
side. Fordson handles the coal conveyor, which is loeding the advertised truck body, which 


in turn is piled on one of Henry’s little chassis. 


It’s a three-ringed circus, b’gosh. 































































































‘ one - a putin " oem 


The words smack of Barnum & Bailey— 
but this is a paid advertisement, three full 
columns, in New York City newspapers, 
Fordsons 
do their job five minutes or five days from 
Broadway. 


putting New Yorkers wise that 


tom, “It’s easy to get there—-see diagram 
opposite Page 1 gs From page one, 
which showed a photograph of the trac- 
tor, to page 30, which gave a sectional 


view of the Fordson, the | ttle book is 
‘chuck full” of pictures and specific in- 
formation of every kind which an in- 
dustrial prospect might demand. 


Somewhere in between pictures or text 
on almost every page appeared the slo- 
gan, “It does hundreds of other ‘hurry- 
up’ things. Hook ’er on and see!” The 
fact that the tractor is a self-contained 
power unit which can be built into any 
machine to drive it at from 10 to 2,000 
“r.p.m,” special tests applied by the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst.tute, and a 
list of some of the equipment Ford deal- 
cars can furnish for use with the Ford- 
son are included 

\n insert printed on yellow paper was 
hound into the center of the exposition 
hooklet. Its copy stated in part: 

“Twenty years of experimental work 
developed the Fordson that to-day is in- 
creasing the wealth of 200,000 American 
farmers. In the industrial field, the 
lordson is just as valuable. With spe- 
cial equipment it will perform hundreds ; 
of different operations more efficiently 
and at a lower cost than any existing 
power unit 

“In every business, emergencies arise 
which may throttle production or raise 
costs. Increasing competition makes 
necessary the use of the most efficient 
methods. The industrial Fordson can 
help you and its value is easily and 
quickly demonstrated. That you may 
ee this industrial Fordson at work per- 
forming every operation pictured in this 
hooklet (and many others), the Ford 
Motar Company, the Ford dealers of the 
metropolitan Boston district and the 
manufacturers of special equipment, cor- 
dially invite you to attend this Fordson 
industrial exposition.” 

It adds further, apropos of the Fore : 
dealers, whose names, addresses and tel 
ephone numbers are printed in a center 
spread in yellow: “These dealers have 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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NATIONAL MERCHANDISE FAIR SHOWS 
NEW FIELD FOR ADVERTISING 





Held in Two Sections By" Retail Dry Goods and Garment Re- 
tailers’ Association in New York—Buyers Only Admitted 
—Orders In Hand Indicate Better Times Returned 





HAT is the significance of the 

National Merchandise Fair which 
is being held in New York from August 
7 to 25, in two sections, one for general 
department store goods at the Grand 
Central Palace under the auspices of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
and the other for women’s ready-made 
clothing, located in the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment Armory, under the good offices of 
the National Garment Retailers’ Associa- 
tion? “ 

The fair, which is strictly a business 
gathering with the idle curious barred by 
a system of admission passes issued only 
to accredited buyers of recognized mer- 
cautile retail firms, opened this week. So 
the answer to this question cannot be 
given with finality, but the consensus of 
those connected with the exhibit, both 
from the angle of the manufacturer with 
goods to sell and of that of executives of 
the two organizations co-operating in this 
American Nijni Novgorod, is fundamen- 
tally about as follows: 

1. The fair marks a new era in distri- 
bution. It will in no way replace the 
traveling salesman or national advertis- 
ing, but it will serve to bring merchants 
in touch with a wider circle of makers 
of goods whom in the past they have not 
known and whose products they have 
never seen before. 

2. Quantity and quality of the orders 
placed during the first days of the fair is 
an earnest that the country as a whole 
has recovered from the recent period of 
business depression and is already feeling 
the warming influence of better times. 
Buyers in practically all lines are placing 
well-rounded orders of conservative 
mounts. These orders, practically all 


ew accounts, will not place so heavy a 
train on the credit machinery of the 
country that it might lead to a recur- 


rence of business depression. Further, 
ind to many most important of all, when 
this new merchandise gets into the re- 
tail market, the quantity will not last 
long and re-orders produced by sales- 
men’s visits may logically be expected. 

3. The manufacturers are having dem- 
onstrated to them the advantages of 
coming in contact with their immediate 

istomers nationally and having it proved 
to them by orders, the acid test of com- 
merce. 

Further, this fair demonstrates to 

wspaper publishers the ‘existence of an 
immense field for national advertising, 
vhich has been cultivated only in iso- 
lated cases. 

The fair is, of course, new, but even 
now all signs point to its establishment 
iS a permanent institution in the commer- 
cial life of the country, because of its 
business-producing possibilities. 

Until Eprtror & PusiisHEeR went to 
press, 12,456 buyers had registered and 
received their season cards of admission, 
vhich are interchangeable for either the 
Grand Central Palace or the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory. This is what 
these buyers found when they entered 
the fair: 

\t the Grand Central Palace four 
floors given over to more than 650 in- 
dividual concerns, each occupying its own 
pace and displaying its particular line 
f merchandise. At this fair, which is 
or buyers and not for the general pub- 
lic, all of the usual catchpenny exhibits 
\s one walks up and down 
the aisles of the four floors the serious 

of the exhibitors and the 
tyers is obvious. There is an atmo- 
calm, business-like pro- 


ire absent, 
"1 


pos LiKE 
IT] al 


phere of quiet, 


edure. Lines are being shown and real 
lers are resulting. 
The buyers are here all right and 
t have come with their order books 


d pencils out ready to do business if 
1 have what they want, and their wants 
are worthy of respect,” said one veteran 
of many merchandise fairs, the country 


over, good, bad and indifferent. ‘The 
boys on the floor know it, too, for they 
have already had to get busy and mail 
their orders back to the house.” 

But the man who knows national ad- 
vertising sees the Grand Central in a dif- 
ferent light. With practically 90 per 
cent of the 650-odd booths occupied by 
manufacturers, it is a distinct shock to 
realize how few of them can be classed 
national advertisers. It is not be- 
cause they are not big manufacturers, 
for many of them are makers of individ- 
ual articles with a national reputation. 
These exhibitors are there under no 
small expense to meet their immediate 
customers—the department store buyers. 
But how about their ultimate customers ? 

At the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, 
where the ready-to-wear women’s clothes 
are being shown under the auspices of 
the National Garment Retailers’ Asso- 
ciation, the conditions are in general the 
same. There are about 165 manufactur- 
ers occupying booths on the main floor 
and doing a brisk business. New ac- 
counts only are handled here, for the 
rule is that old customers must go to the 
showrooms to place their orders. One 
manufacturer of popular-priced dresses in 
less than two days showed his line 112 
times and made 31 sales, a thing a sales- 
man could not accomplish in less than 
two or three weeks of hard traveling 
under the most ideal circumstances. He 
was the high man of the exhibit for the 
first two days, but others followed him 
closely. 

At the Armory they have the added 
attraction of a fashion show of artistic 
merit, preceded by a ballet, staged twice 
daily. In this over 50 manikins appear 
in the creations of the exhibitors. While 
this is going on all business comes to a 
standstill. The lights of the stage are 
turned on, and the rest of the place is 
darkened. 

In looking over the ready-to-wear part 
of the merchandise fair from the view- 
point of national newspaper advertising, 
again it is obvious that this too is nearly 


as 


for 
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virgin territory. Of the 165 manufactur- 
ers there the first week, most of them 
important factors in the industry, 27 
display trade-marked garments. 

Of this class, not a third make any 
attempt to establish themselves with their 
ultimate buyers’ by the means of na- 
tional advertising of any sort. Those 
that do, use magazine advertising ex- 
clusively and leave all newspaper adver- 
tising up to the local department store 
or specialty shop. Of course, they sup- 
ply advertising copy and lay-outs, but 
make no allowance for meeting news- 
paper space bills in full or in part. 

The Peggy Paige dresses are an inter- 
esting example of what is being done as 
a start in national advertising. These 
dresses are advertised in a number of 
women’s magazines and the advertising 
agency which handles this account pre- 
pares copy for the individual retail stores 
to place in local papers at their own dis- 
cretion and expense. 

This advertising campaign is held in 
high regard by the men who sell these 
Peggy Paige dresses, because it makes 
the selling not only of the dresses, but 
of the Peggy Paige idea, much simpler. 
So far, their advertising, in season, brings 
as many as 4,000 letters a day to head- 
quarters inquiring about these particular 
dresses and where they may be bought. 
About 10 per cent of these inquiries are, 
they estimate, from dressmakers and an- 
other 10 per cent from women who make 
their own clothes. Both of these classes 
are secking trade information as to style 
and material and as such are disregarded. 
The remainder of these replies are in- 
valuable to the Peggy Paige firm. Armed 
with them, a salesman can go into a city 
where there is no dealer handling the 
line and show a dealer that so many 
women in his city want to buy these 
particular dresses and want to buy them 
so earnestly that they have written to 
know where and how it can be done. 

Men with goods to sell are not the 
only ones who have recognized the value 
of this national merchandise fair. Two 
newspapers are there with nothing to sell, 
but just to be of service to the buyers 
and exhibitors. The New York Times 
is maintaining booths at both Palace and 
the Armory, with Col. H. H. Walker 


and E. B. Wells of the advertising staff 
in charge. At the Grand Central Palace 
the Christian Science Monitor has a 


booth with George I. Everitt of the ad- 
vertising charge. Several daily trade pa- 
pers were also represented. 
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specially trained men who will help you 
solve your power or transport prob- 
lems. At each of the listed addresses, 
you will find a completely equipped ser- 
vice station where immediate and effi- 
cient service on all Ford products can 
be obtained to protect your investment 
at the lowest possible cost.” A map, 
showing exactly how to get to the expo- 
sition grounds from any one of a num- 
ber of places, was printed also in the 
yellow insert. 

Now for the “big show” itself: 

It opened on a Monday and closed late 
the following Saturday afternoon. A 
parade about Boston, with a band, 35 
tractors hauling all sorts of loads and 
four trucks preceded the first afternoon’s 
exhibition. After that, at the grounds 
it was pretty much a continuous per- 
formance. 

Admission was free. A visitor entered 
through a gate, like going into a sum- 
mer carnival. Before him in the open 
air were spread out tractor on tractor, 
some stationary, some performing spe- 
cial tests; some just generally whizzing 
about, and many special loads, including 
a heavy-looking fire engine of a nearby 
‘ity which is drawn by a Fordson. 

A large derrick had been placed in the 
enter of a circular track. A tractor 
with wheels which fitted the rails, 
chugged around and around, lugging be 
hind it two cars which, on occasion, 
were filled with heavy weight by means 


of the derrick. Many interested specta- 
tors were moving about, looking at vari- 
ous features and asking question of the 
Ford sales department men or the deal- 
ers who were posted conveniently about. 

A little way back of the derrick-“yard” 
was the big top itself, also with plenty 
of onlookers inspecting the various pieces 
of machinery on exhibition all around 
the edge of the interior. Some farm 
aquipment was included, for some of the 
visitors were from farms, but the real 
emphasis all the way through was placed 
on tractors for industrial use. Both the 
white canvas tent and the grounds out- 
side were lighted quite brilliantly at 
night with 300 100-watt lamps, the power 
supplied by two Fordsons and two gen- 
erators. 

In the center of the tent appeared the 
customary “barker” with his booth of 
colorful “pop” and candy. The hungry 
visitor also could readily indulge in “red 
hots,” a la circus night, if he—and most 
ly “he’s” attended the show—so desired. 
Plenty of signs identified and advertised 
the various dealers and the several co- 
operating manufacturers of supplemen- 
tary, but non-competing, goods. 

But this was far from being all. At 
the rear of the long tent, still more trac- 
tors were busy loading coal and other 
demonstrating. At the side, trac 
tors were sawing wood and in general 
making themselves useful 

There proved to be a certain crowd 


wise 





psychology in illustrating in this way the 
feasibility of the tractor for the indus- 
trial market. When a man notices an- 
other man to be interested in a thing, it 
is human nature for his own imagina- 
tion to be stirred. It was found that the 
prospects who visited the show during 
the morning were the ones who turned 
out to be the best buyers. 

Over 200 dealers from outside visited 
the show, with groups of interested 
home town folks, ranging from four or 
five to twenty. Fifty-six tractors were 
on exhibition. Although the aim of the 
show was not so much to make immedi- 
ate sales as to get the public talking 
lurdsons for industrial use, nearly 50 
were sold on the spot and many more 
sales have ‘been closed since, directly 
traceable to the advertising power of the 
stunt. 

In addition, scores of other prospects 
have been interested and will be followed 
up by the various Ford dealers. The 
show seems to have broken into the wall 
of prejudice which shut in this particu- 
lar outlet for tractors. About 2,500 peo- 
ple a day visited the show to see for 
themselves and it is considered a safe 
wager that the large numbers more who 
read the newspaper advertising could 
hardly help but be impressed by the fact 
that the makers of the tractor were will- 
ing not merely to talk about its many 
possible uses, but to actually physically 
demnostrate them. 

Above all, the Ford dealers all over 
the sales district were sent out with new 
zeal and enthusiasm to “preach the gos- 
pel,” with ample material to talk about 
convincingly. The Ford Motor Com- 
pany is staging like affairs in other sec- 
tions. 

The same general principle of getting 
people together to rouse them out of 
indifference and even antagonism exist- 
ing in some territories has been employed 
also by the Ford interests in connection 
with tractors for farm purposes, During 
the late winter months in some sections 
of the country, it is customary for the 
Ford district sales office to co-operate 
with the local dealer by holding, under 
the dealer’s auspices and ‘usually at his 
place of business, what in some ways 
compares with a Chautauqua perform- 
ance—except that its purpose is to sell 
tractors. 

Arrangements are left entirely in the 
hands of the dealer. He usually adver- 
tises in the local newspaper, puts up 
signs, sends out letters and personally 
goes out and invites many of the farm- 
ers around him he knows are logical 
prospects. 

The meeting usually is opened by the 
Ford general sales supervisor of the dis- 
trict, who gives a brief history of Mr. 
Ford’s experiences in developing the 
tractor and tells of the value of tractors 
in encouraging the youngsters to stay on 
the farm. A movie, “Keep the boy on 
the farm,” graphically illustrates the im- 
portance of making farm life attractive 
After this, proper and improper methods 
of plowing are shown as well as a film 
on “Seed germination.” Next—and note 
the shrewd psychology of it from the 
viewpoint of convincing hard-headed lo- 
cal prospects—a talk is given by some 
practical farmer of the neighborhood on 
“Why I use a tractor,” or a subject 
similar. The show generally is brought 
to a close with a striking three-reel film, 
“The power that thought built,” show- 
ing a Fordson from the time it is about 
to be begun in the making to the finished 
product. Naturally, tractors are on dis- 
play about the dealer’s show-rooms. 
Meetings of this sort have shown them- 
selves especially productive when held 
in the early spring. 

Conservation meetings are held in the 
winter to teach users and owners how 
to keep their Fords and Fordson tractors 
in proper condition and out of the repair 
shop. 

Fven though a market looks pretty 
tough to invade, there is almost invari- 
ably some advertising and selling idea 
which will help in obtaining the desired 
results, if the manufacturer has the cour- 
age to get behind it courageously and pa- 
tiently. And, usually, newspaper space 


deserves a place in it, if the idea is to be 
made the greatest success. 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


We don’t know how Philadelphia is going to 
worry along without her Col. George Nox 
McCain (right) for the next few weeks, but 
we guess she will have to grin and bear it, 
because he sailed away the other day on the 
Manchuria and left Pennsylvania politics, so 
far as the Evening Ledger is concerned, flat 
on their back. 


























Friends of the late Homer Davenport, famous 
newspaper cartoonist, are renewing their ef- 
forts to raise a fund to mark properly his last 
resting place. Only a plain white pine board 
(below) now marks his grave in the little hoto by’ Keystone 
cemetery at Silverton, Oregon. The name 

dates are painted. 














Oh, Joy! Another publisher goes to Europe 
on a pleasure trip. John Day Jackson, of 
the New Haven Register, is no piker. Mrs. 
Jackson, John Day, Jr., and Richard went 
right along. 


Pinning a wreath on the sign post thet marks 
the spot where an expedition in 1870 discov- 
ered the wonders of the district and pro- 
claimed it Yellowstone National Park, was 
one of the acts of the National Editorial As- 
sociation at its recent convention. Let us 
present J. C. Brimblecom of the Newton 
(Mass.) Graphic, new president and Miss Ann 
Anzer, of the Hudson News, West Hoboken, 
N. J. 
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The determined-looking gentleman at our 
left is now Gevernor of the State of Nevada, 
but just as soon as his term of office expires, 
he will sign Emmet G. Boyle, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Nevada State Journal. To cinch 
the job he bought the paper last week. 





The doctors did not think much 
of Walter H. Savory’s health a 
few years ago, but look at him 
now. Golf did it, so they say 
around the Mergenthaler com- 
pany. He’s still taking the 
medicine in large doses. This 
picture was snapped sometime 
ago, after he had planted his 
stone near the 18th hole in a 
tombstone tournament. 
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PAPER FAMINE RUMORS 
FIND N. Y. DEAF 


With Lineage for July Increased 181 
Pages Over Last Year, City’s 
Papers Used 1,428 More 
Pages in Total 





Rumors that paper manufacturers 
were preparing for a grand rush to the 
spot market in October have not deterred 
New York City newspapers from setting 
new records for consumption of news- 
print. In July, one of the slackest ad- 
vertising months in the year, the number 
of pages used by the New York and 
Brooklyn newspapers reached the total of 
12,440, an increase of 1,428 over July 
last year and 1,864 more than they used 
in July, 1920, when the boom of that 
year was just beginning to topple. 

Allowing 2,200 agate lines to the aver- 
age New York newspaper page, the total 
lineage for July, 1922, 1921, and 1920 
can be reduced to pages as follows: 

July, 1922—4,867 

July, 1921—4,686 

July, 1920—4,979. 4 

On this basis, according to the figures 


Editor & Publisher for August 


compiled by the New York Evening 
Post Statistical Department, advertising 
occupied the following relation to the 
total space in July of each of these 
years: 


1922—-39 per cent 
1921—43 per cent 
1920—47 per cent. 


In other figures, advertising volume in- 
creased in July, 1922, over July,’ 1921, 3.8 
per cent, and against July, 1920, it shows 
a decrease of 2 per cent. In the same 
month, the number of pages increased, 
1922 over 1921, 13 per cent, and 1922 over 
1920, 18 per cent. 

Taking it from another angle, the net 
increase of 397,714 agate lines shown in 
July, 1922, over July, 1921, represents 
about 181 newspaper pages. The actual 
increase in pages for the month was 
1,428. The decrease for July, 1922, of 
248,489 agate lines represents about 223 
pages, while the actual increase in pages 
was 1,864. 

Comparison of the July lineage of each 
paper for the years 1922, 1921 and 1920 
and the number of pages each used dur- 
ing that month in those years, with an 
additional table showing the lineage back 
to 1916, follow: 














Pages Lineage 1922. 1921 
’ —— = rf — * . = —_ ake 
1922 1921 1920 Name of Paper 192 1921 1920 Gain Loss 
1,074 898 TSB DUCTED oie 60.0066 00's **821,004 776,996 697,566 34,008 sate ete 
1,052 924 846 Brooklyn Fagle ..... 1,119,746 1,018,548 965,154 101,198 sees 
"496 378 360 Brooklyn Times ..... 241,696 265,276 272,936 dina. d 23,580 
370 356 352 *Commercial . 210,158 227,822 288,486 17,664 
772 578 524 *Evening Journal...... 622,994 659,764 615.084 36,770 
410 404 394 *Evening Mail 334,276 368,370 414,760 34,342 
456 504 578 *Evening Post ...... 246,014 388,370 360,557 wee 
524 452 OS TE: s caneene tes cns 557,662 466,860 579,730 DOMES -escssc 
512 476 558 *Evening Telegram... 477,200 450,738 589,162 26,462 sess 
540 462 510 *Evening World ..... 438,664 500,418 611,222) ...... 61,754 
422 414 444 *Gicbe aaa 417,700 443,160 520,916 25,460 
“ie wa. er 826,554 834,772 835,658 ...... 8,168 
840 720 540 Daily News Sgn aie 222,840 173,546 126,962 49,294 va60 
602 576 586 Brooklyn Stand.-Union 514,620 481,494 625,626 33,126 
1,340 1,204 1,166 Times echoes 1,667,264 1,499,584 1,547,170 167,680 
"B98 - B48 752 NE nse eons 636,486 666,268 668,524 ...... 
1,166 942 986 World ...... 1,352,544 1,087,524 1,236,398 265,020 
12.440 11,012 10,576 10,707,422 10,309,708 10,955,911 397,714 
sae Sek Net Gain 
*No Sunday edition. 
**34.930 lines, American Weekly, not included. 
COMPARATIVE LINEAGE, JULY 1922-1916 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
De REE . 821,004 776,996 697,566 816,120 607,107 664,876 714,189 
Brooklyn Eagle . 1,119,746 1,018,548 965,154 840,934 619,533 649,598 704,942 
Brooklyn Times . 241,696 265,276 272,936 sseeee , eee a, Aer 
Commercial ......--.. 210,158 227,822 288,486 263,708 136,936 138,188 sartes 
Evening Journal 622,994 659,764 615,084 635,276 385,219 381,285 37 5,415 
Evening Mail .......- 334.276 368.618 414,760 347,440 236,818 2815480 326,367 
Evening Post ........ 246,014 388,370 360,557 349,980 248,501 222,693 234,474 
Evening Sun ......... 557,662 466,860 579,730 591,034 345,931 324,605 348,545 
Evening Telegram .... 477,200 450,738 589,162 719,378 575,937 546,721 521,969 
Evening World ...... 438.664 $00,418 611,222 476.218 + 271,969 278,904 236,081 
GRRE cepuch seeiceeexs 417,700 443,160 520,916 599,046 335,231 322,147 378,703 
Re cet nsiaconns 826,554 834,722 835,658 629,118 435,993 505,333 525,922 
News (Tableid) ...... 222,840 173,546 126,962 7. tenes eS Leet seenes 
Standard Union...... 514,620 431,494 625,626 537,150 386,675 401,390 418,217 
So ae saosin oe weaie'e ovate Brsce vis ES 467,906 233,474 266,684 295,543 
RE caer seers pacten 1,667,264 1,499,584 1,547,170 1,464,833 938,755 874,888 791,951 
errr. 636,486 666.268 668,524 623,654 240,995 291,153 301,196 
MEER) ic vache psesarps 1,352,544 1,087,524 1,236,398 1,394,074 1,116,896 1,041,054 940,856 
Totals ...cccscece 10,707,422 10,309,708 10,955,911 10,755,869 7,115,970 7,190,999 7,114,370 





+Figures not recorded. 


tSun and Herald combined into Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 


i, 1920. 


1920; name changed to Herald Oct. 





MONUMENT FOR BOB MAXWELL 


Philadelphia Committee Set $5 Limit 
for Gifts to Fund 


Friends and admirers of the late Bob 
Maxwell, sports writer, all-round athlete 
and famous football coach, who up until 
the time of his death was sports editor 
of the Philadelphia Evening Public 
Ledger, are organizing a movement for 
the erection of a memorial. The exact 
form of the memorial has not yet been 
decided upon, but it is supposed that it 
will be a statue which will be placed in 
some prominent location in Philadelphia. 

The present committee which has the 
movement in charge is composed of 
Philadelphians prominent in country club 
and sport life, as well as in business and 
politics, consists of John C. Bell, former 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania; Jules 
Mastbaum, head of the Stanley Moving 
Picture Company; Walter Clothier, 
George H. Brooke and Bert Bell; Gor- 
don Mackay, special sports writer con- 
nected with the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
and Edwin J. Pollock, sports writer on 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. Funds 
for the memorial will be raised by public 
subscription. A five-dollar limit has been 
set for subscriptions and anything from 


five cents up to that amount will be ac- 
cepted. Donations should be sent to Bert 
Bell, St. James Hotel, Philadelphia. 





Youngstown Telegram Shifts Wires 


Full Scripps-McRae and United Press 
service has been installed in the Youngs- 
town Telegram, the most recent member 
of the Ohio league of Scripps-McRae 
newspapers. This includes the automatic 
telegraph printer service for State news. 
The Associated Press wire has been dis- 
continued. 





News Employes Rentz’s Guests 

Employes in every department of the 
New Castle (Pa.) News, former em- 
ployes and prominent newspaper men 
of western Pennsylvania, were the guests 
of Fred L. Rentz, business manager and 
managing editor of the News at a din- 
ner at the Masonic Temple to celebrate 
the 40 years he has been connected with 
the paper. 


Ad Agency Assigns 


Riteservice Advertising Agency, Inc., 
621 Broadway, New York, assigned to 
Arthur Freed on August 5. 
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NEW YORK JOB CRAFTS 
FACE PAY CUT 


Employers Demand 10 Per Cent Re- 
duction in Press and Bindery 
Scales, 20 Per Cent of Print- 
ers’—New Scales Elsewere 


Reduction of wage scales in all crafts 
has been requested by the Closed Shop 
Branch of the New York Employing 
Printers’ Association, a twenty per cent 
cut in the typographical union scale and 
10 per cent in the pay of other union 
employes being the employers’ program. 
Notice was served August 1, two months 
before the date for adjustment of wages 
provided in the contracts, on the follow- 
ing unions: Typographical Union No. 
6, Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 51, 
New York Press Assistants’ Union No. 
23, New York Job Pressmen and Job 
Press Feeders’ Union No. 1, Paper Han- 
dlers’ Union No. 1, Paper Cutters’ Union 
No. 119, and Bindery Women’s Union 
No. 32. 

All of these unions, except Typographi- 
cal Union No. 6, have presented counter 
demands for increased pay. The typo- 
graphical union will decide on its scale 
demands August 20. 

The 48-hour week in all crafts, ex- 
cept the typographical, is demanded by 
the employers and the continuance of 
the 44-hour week is the union program. 
The typographical shop rules contract is 
effective until September 30, 1923. Nego- 
tiations will start on all points by August 
15. 

The typographical union scale is now 
$50 and the proposed cut would reduce it 
to $40, 

Pressmen’s Union No. 51, whose scale 
is now $44, would be cut $4.40 under the 
employers’ proposition. It demands an 
increase of $10. 

The job pressmen and job press feed- 
ers, who also demand a $10 increase, are 
now being paid $36 and $26, respectively, 
and the employers want to reduce them to 
$32.40 and $23.40. 

Roll paper handlers, now receiving $32, 
want $42, and the employers want to cut 
their pay to $28.80. Flat paper handlers, 
now getting $31, want $41, and would be 
reduced to $27.90. 

Bindery women demand an increase 
from $24.50 to $30, while the employers 
ask a new scale of $22.05. 

Press Assistants’ Union No. 51, now 
holding a scale of $36.50 a week, wants 
a flat increase of $10 for all members. 
The employers’ scale would be $32.85. 

All of the pressmen’s unions are asked 
by the employers to eliminate from the 
scale all references to foremen and as- 
sistant foremen. The employers also pro- 
pose to pay automatic feeder operators 
on cylinder presses $2 above the basic 
scale. 


Hoboken (N. J.) newspaper printers 
are now working under a new agreement 
effective for the calendar year 1922. Jour- 
neymen receive $50 a week for day work 
and $51 for night work. The previous 
scale, $34 for day work and $37 for 
nights, had been increased by bonuses to 
$51 day and night. Forty-five hours a 
week, night, and 46 hours, day, consti- 
tute a week’s work. 

LaCrosse (Wis.) publishers and the 
local typographical union have signed an 
agreement binding until October 1, 1923, 
providing the following scale: Foremen, 
day, $38; night, $41. Journeymen, day, 
$33; night, $36. Machinist operators, $2 
a week over operators’ scale for each 
machine cared for; apprentices, $17 to 
$27 per week. Forty-eight hours con- 
stitute a week’s work. The previous scale 
was: Foremen, day, $28; night, $30. 
Journeymen, day, $25; night, $27; ma- 
chinist operators, in charge of four or 
more machines, $33 per week; less than 
four machines, $2 a week over operators’ 
scale for each machine. A bonus of $5 a 
week had been added to the old scale. 

Old wages were renewed in a new con- 
tract between Newark (N. J.) newspa- 
pers and their typographical union forces 
effective from June 1, 1922, to June 1, 
1923. Journeymen are paid $51 for day 
work and $54 for night work. Machine 


learners receive from $17 to $32 a week. 
Hours of work are 46 day and 42 night. 

A new contract, effective from July 1, 
1922, to February 1, 1923, has been signed 
by Topeka newspaper publishers and the 
local typographical union. It provides a 
journeymen’s scale of $41 for night work 
and $38 for day work, with a 48-hour 
week. The publishers were paying a 
bonus of $4 a week over the previous 
scale of $39 for night work and $36 for 
day work. 

Reduction in wages has been agreed to 
by Edmonton (Alta.) Typographical 
Union in a new agreement with the news- 
paper publishers. The old scale was $48 
for night work and $45 for days, and the 
new arrangement is as follows: From 
July 21, 1922, to November 15, 1922, 
night scale is $44.62%4, day scale is 
$41.62%%; after that until May 16, 1923, 
$43.50 nights and $40.50 days, with the 
provision that if the cost of living does 
not vary more than 12% per cent, the 
last named rates will continue until May 
16, 1924. 

Previous scale and working hours were 
renewed in an agreement effective from 
June 1, 1922, to May 31, 1923, between 
St. Joseph (Mo.) publishers and stereo- 
typers. Journeymen are paid $37 for day 
work and $39 for nights, with a 48-hour 
week. Apprentices receive from $15 to 
$24 a week. 

Journeymen stereotypers in Sioux City, 
lowa, have a new scale of $38 per week, 
day or night, 48 hours, under an agree- 
ment which expires May 31, 1924. The 
previous scale of $35 had been increased 
to $38 by a bonus. . 

Duluth (Minn.) photo-engravers and 
their union employes have signed a new 
agreement effective for one year from 
February 1, 1922, with provision for a 
further extension of one year, setting a 
scale of $42 for day werk and $47 for 
night work. Forty-four hours, day, and 
40 hours, night, are fixed as the working 
week, 

Los Angeles publishers and mailers’ 
union have signed a new contract, effec- 
tive April 23, 1922, to January 1, 1925, 
fixing the following scales for a 48-hour 
week: Foremen, night, $44; day, $41. 
Journeymen, $35, day or night; appren- 
tices, $21.05 to $24.50, day or night. Jour- 
neymen under the old contract were paid 
$30, day or night. Apprentices received 
$16 to $19.50, day or night. 





Tampa Citizen Has Daily Plans 


Application has been made by the 
Tampa (Fla.) Citizen Publishing Com- 
pany, for amendment of charter, increas- 
ing its capital stock. The Citizen, for- 
merly a labor weekly, changed last March 
to an independent Sunday newspaper, 
carrying International News Service. 
Officers of the reorganized company are: 
Frank B. Hill, president and treasurer; 
A. G. Waldron, vice-president; S. S. 
Matlack, secretary. Mr. Hill is general 
manager of the paper, Mr. Waldron is 
advertising manager and Mr. Matlack is 
managing editor. The editorial announce- 
ment of contemplated improvements inti- 
mates the probability of The Citizen en- 
tering the daily field shortly. 





New Home for Monroe Times 


Emery Odell, editor and proprietor of 
the Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times, has 
bought the Copeland House and will tear 
it down and erect on the site a new home 
for his newspaper. The Times will oc- 
cupy the first floor and the basement. 





Tribune Ices Its Work Rooms 


The Chicago Tribune recently installed 
a $20,000 refrigerating system on the 
main floor of its office building on Dear- 
born street to keep the summer tempera- 
ture at from 72 to 75 in the want ad 


divisions and the rooms of the loop day 
editor. 





Lakes-to-the-Gulf Edition 


The Chicago Evening Post last Satur- 
day got out a special sixteen-page edi- 
tion showing pictures of the lakes-to-the- 
gulf waterway project, and detailing 
some of the industrial advantages. 
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TO BE QUOTED 


You Must Be Great— 


Or 


You Must Be Interesting— 


ll 














Or 


You Must Be Both! 











A NATIONAL “BE SURE IT'S HENRY" 
OLD RELIABLE 


Hoy Remoikes 


} 106-110 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 

















ESTABLISHED 188: AS THE FIRST PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU. TODAY THE LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE IN THE WORLD. ¢ 
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New York Herald, 
280 Broadway, 
New York City 
Marked Distincti — 
é LS LLC ton "an intensive survey conducted by this bureau for the month 
Cane eerie eee ames cai inctunes eaktertah seference 
. attri outed newematter, and reprints; “The Herald" was quoted 
Among the newspapers and period- 20% more times than its nesrest rival ss indicated below:- 
be ° . lew York Herald received 1, 676 or 29.83% 
icals clipped by Henry Romeike, Inc., SNE Hetwine 2 2, 344 gr 248 
The New York Herald was quoted > Keren = ieee 3:3 
of tae total. 
1,670 times du ring the month of June. , ann ——— -~ degrec a en era } hn Sees 
of clients, 8 necessary for us over r a v 
The New York Herald was quoted Py By ge 
° ' indicates it is the nost widely quoted newspaper published, 
326 more times than the next New very eraiy youre, 


York morning newspaper—a distinc- 
tion that is a measure of the great 


Haye VE aa 
influence of The New York Herald ; 


among intelligent newspaper readers. d voueag 


“The Most Widely Quoted Newspaper Published”’ 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
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CREDIT IS NOT A 


Editor & Publisher 
DIVINE RIGHT OF 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 





Salesmen Who Fear to Offend Customers by Inquiring as to 
Business Responsibility Are Likely to Prove Expensive 
to Publishers Who Employ Them 





By C. L. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, 


ECENTLY a classified advertising 

salesman on a well-established class- 
ified medium sold a three-line-a-day vear- 
ly contract to a rather small dealer in re- 
built typewriters. 

The contract in is usual routine went 
to the credit department of the publica- 
tion. After investigation, the credit man- 
ager sent it back to the classified depart- 
ment with a memo to the effect that the 
advertiser was not entitled to credit, and 
therefore refused to accept the contract. 

“Perhaps,” said the classified manager 
to the salesman who secured the contract, 
“the credit department based its decis- 
ion on unreliable or incomplete informa- 
tion. Suppose you call on the man, get- 
ting references and any other facts that 
would help determine his financial respon- 
sibility.” 

“Oh, no, he might get offended,” the 
salesman quickly replied. 

This statement shows a mistaken idea 
on.the subject of credit. This erroneous 
concept of credit seems to be common to 
most advertising salesmen, and even to 
the public when considered in relation to 
newspapers. 

\ properly functioning system of de 
termining credit is exceedingly important 
not only from the standpoint of the news- 
paper’s cash drawer but to the classified 
advertising department and the advertiser 
as well. 

'f credits are extended where they 
should not be and collections are loose, a 
classified department carrying sufficient 
volume of business to earn a profit under 
normal conditions, might show a deficit to 
the publisher. 

If the credit department extends credit 
unduly, it is detrimental to the classified 
department and its salesmen, for the 
reason that advertisers are allowed to get 
into debt to such an extent that they can- 
not get out, so they cease to be advertis- 
ers and what would otherwise be continu- 
ous accounts, are lost. 

In the same way and for the same 
reason, undue credits are detrimental to 
the advertisers, as want-ads used in 
larger amounts than the advertiser can 
afford to pay are not profitable to him, 
and he will, of his own notion or other- 
wise, stop advertising if allowed to over- 
advertise. 

Both advertisers and advertising sales- 
men seem to lose sight of the fact that 
credit is not the privilege of the adver- 
tiser, but is a courtesy and favor extended 
to him by the newspaper. It is something 


Association of Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers 


to which he has not an inherent right. 

In other lines of business, mer- 
cantile, for example, people do not 
expect credit. People who are class- 
ifed advertisers or advertising sales- 
men in the city of Chicago never go 
into the big Marshall Field department 
store and expect to buy a bill of merchan- 
dise and have it charged unless they have 
properly opened an account. They don’t 
go up to the counter, buy merchandise 
and say, “charge it,” as though that were 
the normal thing to do. They always pay 
cash for it unless they have previously 
gone to the credit department and made 
arrangements for the account. In this 
case they give the credit department com- 
plete information and references about 
themselves and willingly wait until the 
credit department investigates and verifies 
their statement. 

On the other hand, everyone, including 
want-ad salesmen, seem to have the idea 
that Tom, Dick or Harry should be able 
to buy want-ad space on credit by merely 
asking for it. This is no doubt largely 
due to the fact that newspapers do ex- 
tend very liberal credit to the telephone 
transient advertisers. 

However, Want-ad salesmen should 
always realize that it is always a favor 
to the advertisers and not something to 
which he has a divine right. 

Another erroneous concept seems to be 
common to classified salesmen is that all 
which is gold glitters. They think and 
claim that certain accounts are worthy of 
credit merely because ‘the advertisers 
have a nice-looking office with shiny new 
mahogany furniture. Office furniture, 
even good office furniture, can be bought 
for a small payment duws with the bal- 
ance on easy terms. It is not how much 
the man owes that determines his credit, 
but what he owns and how promptly he 
pays his bills. Salesmen, in their enthu- 
siasm to get lineage, are sometimes ex- 
pensive to their paper because they un- 
wisely succeed in getting credit for an 
advertiser who does not deserve it. 

In most newspaper offices there seems 
to be a feeling in the classified depart- 
ments that the lack of wisdom on the 
part of the credit organization is one of 
the great drawbacks to increased lineage, 
that all credit men are unnecessary evils, 
etc. On the other hand, as a rule, credit 
men think that all classified men are 
either incompetent or actually dishonest. 
Neither is the truth, both have a proper 
function to fulfill. How the credit de- 
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280 Broadway 





By GENE BYRNES 


The Waterbury Republican 


the new paper this week. 


They are still coming. 
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partment can help the sales department 
is another story, but want-ad salesmen 
can help the credit department and can 
thus help themselves by always remem- 
bering that credit is a privilege or favor 
granted by the newspaper. 

* * * 


HE Houston Chronicle, J. H. Butler 

classified manager, has taken an- 
other step with the hope of weeding out 
illegitimate classified advertisements that 
may slip by the censors and get into their 
columns. This consists of printing the 
following notice on the want-ad pages 


daily. 
WARNING 
“The Chronicle requests anyone at ail 


times to call its attention to any advertise- 
ment that does not prove to be as repre- 
sented. We especially invite our readers to 
call our attention to Help Wanted and Busi- 
ness Opportunity ads, that through answer- 
ing them, prove to be, in their opinion, 
illegitimate.” 

Mr. Butler is to be commended for 
this effort in behalf of clean classified ad- 
vertising which will undoubtedly work 
to the benefit of the Chronicle by in- 
creasing greater reader confidence in its 
columns, 

Se 6 “6 
'MHE Dayton Company, a large depart- 
ment store of Minneapolis, is capital- 
izing on the popularity of the want-ads 
in that city by running a page advertise- 
ment with the following heading: 
“100 Want-ads that tell of 
100 extraordinary savings Friday. 
Not apartments or homes as you may be 
accustomed to looking for in classified sex 
tions about this time, but 100 anticipatec 
wants for personal use for home and apart 
ments are priced for Friday.” 


Under this heading is printed 100 


items each in a space of approximately 
one inch with the regular classified cut- 
off rule between each one. 





Pittston Press About Sept. 1 


The Pittston (Pa.) Press, plans for 
which were noted in Epiror & Pup- 
LISHER last week, will appear about Sep- 
tember 1 as an afternoon daily. It is 
to be published by the Press Publishing 
Company, Inc., officers of which are: 
President, Samuel. Weinberg, Scranton; 
vice-president and secretary, William H. 
Hughes, former editor of the Scranton 
Dispatch; treasurer, N. H. Strauss, 
owner of the Scranton Printing Com- 
pany. International News Service will 
be used. S. G. Lindenstein of New York 
is national advertising representative, 





Spanish-English Daily for Tampa 


Plans for improvement of the plant of 
the Polyglot Printing Company, Tampa, 
Fla., by the recently organized Triangle 
Publishing Company, including publica- 
tion of an English-Spanish daily. Of- 
ficers of the Triangle Company are W. 
M. Alexander, president; W. Austin 
Bennett, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Bernie Borchardt, secretary. The 
company is capitalized at $10,000. 


New Daily for Key West 


Elgin G. Curry has announced plans 
for a new daily at Key West, Fla., to be 
known as the Keywester, an independent 
Democratic paper. Mr. Curry until re- 
cently has been at Tallahassee, in the of- 
fice of the state comptroller. 

















former country. 


Boston, etc. 


contest. 





Detroit News Sends 
29 Girls To France 


Beats All Other American Cities In Good Will 
Contest Sponsored by Anne Morgan of New York 


HE American Committee for Devastat- 

ed France selected The Detroit News 
as its exclusive organ for its Good Will 
Contest. In this campaign everyone who 
paid ten cents had the privilege of voting 
for a young lady, to be sent to Fr&nce, 
symbolizing America’s good will to the 


More than a million and a half votes 
were cast in Detroit and 29 girls were se- 
lected to go to France. 
the top of the list of 34 great American 
cities, including Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Chicago, with three times 
Detroit’s population, polled 600,000 votes. 

The result of the contest is a wonder- 
ful tribute to the thoroughness of The 
Detroit News coverage, and the remark- 
able responsiveness of Detroit to The 
News appeal, for not a line of publicity 
‘was carried by any other paper nor were 
any other media used to promote the 


By acquiring The Detroit Journal and 
subsequently consolidating The Journal 
with it, The News has attained a still 
more wonderful coverage of the field, 
reaching practically 100% of the homes 
in Detroit and vicinity. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Sunday In Michigan 


Two and a Half Times Circulation in Detroit of Nearest 
Week Day Competitor. 


“Always in the Lead.” 


Member National Newspapers, 


Detroit stood at 


Ine. 
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Another Forward Step 








Determined to insure its American advertisers the 
closest possible co-operation on the part of its Foreign 
Advertising Department in Tokyo, 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 
BS Be Pr sR 


has completed arrangements for American representa- 
tion by the extensive business organization already estab- 


lished there by 


THE TRANS-PACIFIC and 
THE JAPAN ADVERTISER 


The leading English-language publications of the Far East 
AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS: 


Equitable Building 120 Broadway New York 


Mr. Joseph P. Barry, whose recent residence in Japan 
and long experience in advertising work in the Far East 
has hade him America’s foremost authority on this sub- 
ject is in charge of the Advertiser-Trans-Pacific organi- 
zation in the United States. He is now authorized to 
represent The Jiji Shimpo. 


THE JIJI SHIMPO 


2 Morni 
“Siji Tetye,” > Tole Japan TOKYO, JAPAN and “Evening 
Bentley Code Editions 





‘‘In Japan, the Buyers Read THE JIJI’’ 
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OLD CIRCULATION COST IS CAPITAL IF 


Editor & Publisher 


IT WAS SO CALLED WHEN SPENT 





But Tax Appeals Committee Demands Proof That Amount 
in Dispute Bought Circulation and Was Capital- 
ized While Being Expended 





By CLIFFORD YEWDALL 


Eprrortat Nove Eprror & 


Pur.tisHer will publish an article cach week on taxation prol 
lems affecting newspapers and advertisers, conducted by Mr. 


Yewdall. This is a continuation 


of the series begun in Epiror & Puertsuer of December 10, 1921, and carried into March of 


this year. 


Mr. Yewdall will deal with the everyday problems of newspaper taxation reports 


and accounting, as gathered from his personal experiences in working for publishers all ever 


the country. 
LISITER. 


lawyer and I anpreciate that 


Taxation Committee of the A., 
whom I have worked on tax cases.” 
N our last issue we discussed the 


recent ruling covering the transfer 
from expense to capital of items paid out 
to build or acquire circulation structure, 
and pointed out that proof was a neces- 
sity and that the presentation of a case 
held difficulties. There has only been one 
case before the Committee on Appeals 
and Reviews, the full decision of which 
is as follows: 


Section 326, Article 840; Surplus and undi 
vided profits; additicns to surplus account 
32-21-1766. A. R. R 611, 

RecomMENDED, that the action of the In 


come Tax Unit in disallowing the M. Com 
capitalizaiten of amounts 
January 1, 1909, fer the 
asing the circulation of its 


under Article 840 and 


nany its cloim for 


expended prior to 


purpese of iner 
saner be sustained 


841 f Regulations 4 
The ec had 
the appeal of the M. C 
of the Tax 


amounts 


mmittee has under consideratica 


mpany from the actior 


Income Unit in denying the right 
prior to Jan 
rporation claims for 
the circulation of the 
published by it. 


to caritalize expended 
which the ¢ 


mereasing 


uary 1, 
the purnose cf 
newspaper 
The M. 
with a capital 
been since its 
It is 
have heen 
that no 


in It is 


1909, 


Company was ine 


steck of x 


rporated in 1R8— 
and 
inception a close corporation, 
the profits of the company 
build up the business and 
capital ever been paid 
due to the fact 
has always been 
has made 
current 


dollars, has 
claimed that 
used t 
dditional 
further 
that the cx 


has 
stated that 
rporation = steck 


closely held no distinct effort heen 


to separate capital expenditures from 

expenses in 
The 

capital an 


gone by 


vears 
sed te include 


20x 


company pron in invested 


item of dollars 
representing the cost of acquiring its cir 
culation list. This amount is determined by 
an analysis of the records of expenditures of 
the company from the 
ness te December 31, 


as an intangible 


asst 


busi 
this 
have 


beginning of its 
1908, It is stated 
separates all expenditures which 
for maintenance of old circulation 
for the acquirement cf additional circula 
tion and all expenditures which can be properly 
classed as chargeable to advertising 
In the circulation the appellant 
included cost of gathering and disseminating 
news, cost of editorials, and other features 
and general expenses. Expenses have been aj 


analysis 
been made 


and 


cost of has 


portioned between “advertising” and “cost of 
circulation” on the basis of the column de 
voted to each in the daily issues. In setting 
up the capital expenditures of each year to 
cover the “cost of increased circulation” th: 
appellant has used as a basis that portion cf 
the entire circulation, cost ef each year as is 


represented by the average daily increase over 
the previous year, divided by the average daily 
circulation of the current vear. 
of apportionment exhibits have 
for each year from 188— to 
and on basis of these 
claim for invested capital 
dollars has been amended to 

The company 
sistent effort to 
publication, 


On this hasis 
been submitted 
1908 inclusive, 
exhibits, ‘ts original 
amounting to 20x 
10x dollars 
have made a 
the circulation of its 
inclusion in its col 
features, which, in 
non-revenue producing, ap 
pealed to the home. ‘The company claims never 
to have abnormally increased the ccst ot ac 
quiring circulation by spectacular methods such 
as the offering of premiums, prizes, bonuses, 
etc., and that as a result the newspaper lias a 
stable home circulation and an 
clientele consisting of not only 
tising but those located in 
is noted the amount claimed as invested cap 
ital on account of its expenditures for circu- 
lation is limited to the period prior to the year 
1909, 

The Income Tax Unit does not question the 
value of the circulaticn in commanding high 
rates for advertising, nor dces it question the 


claims to con 
increase 
through the 
umns of certain special 
themselves while 


advertising 
local adver- 
a nearby city. It 


propriety of capitalizing such amounts as can 
expended 
circulation, 
practicable to 


have been 
increase in 
is not 


1 letermined tc 
ci.cally for the 


contends that it 


spe 
but 
ascribe 


He will endeavor to answer any questions asked of him through Epitor & Pup- 
In taking up the work, he desires tov make the following statement: 


“I am net a 


Federal tax cases present problems requiring the best attention 
of an accountant and a lawyer who has given the subject special study. 
in my articles are based to a considerable extent on discussions of 


Arnold L 


The legal discussione 
the chairman of the Federal 
Guesmer, of the Minneapolis bar, with 


the increase in circulation to any specific part 
of the paper or to any particular feature ur 
features, notwithstanding the fact that the fea 
tures appear to have been used with that sole 
end in view. 

This committee 
stated that in its 
pricr to 1909 in the development of an in 
tangible asset and distinctly set aside at the 
time and capitalized by the issuance of stock 
gave a definite right to a claim for additional 
invested capital. In the instant case, however, 
the corporation exercised its option in charg 
ing to current expenses not only the cost of 
publication but whatever direct cost there may 
have been incidert to building up a large cir 
culation list. 


has, in 
opinion 


several instances, 
expenditures made 


Article 840 cf Regulations 45 provided, in 
part, as follows: 

(3) Amounts which have been expended 
in the past for intangible property of any 
kind can be restored to capital or surplus 
account only to the extent that the corpora 
tion specifically paid such amounts for the 
intangible property as such, 


Article 841 makes further provision that: 

Additions to surplus which a corporation 
may desire to make under the preceding arti 
cle (840) fall broadly in two classes: 

(1) The correct returns of net income for 
prior years in which actual errors have 
made, for example. where excessive ce 
preciation has been deducted, additions 
plant and equipment or other capital charges 
have been charged off as an expense, in 
ventories have been taken on a wrong basis of 
valuaticn, ete. 

(2) To reinstate in surplus, deductions 
from income which are, as a matter of good 
accounting, to some extent optional, such as 
experimental 


beer 
as, 


expenses, patent litigation, de 
velopment of goodwill through advertising or 
otherwise, etc 

Appellant’s claim must of necessity rest on 
the conditions stated in paragraph 3 of Article 
840, but the Article further provides that: 


Adjustments falling in class (2) can not 
be permitted, as in such cases it is considered 


that the corporation has exercised a binding 


option in deducting such expense from in 
come An election of this sort which was 
made ccncurrently with the transaction can 


not now be revised, and amended returns in 


respect thereof can not be accepted. 
In the instant case the taxpayer has not 
shown the extent to which the corporation 


specifically paid amounts of intangible property 
as such for the development of an intangible 
asset, nor has it shown that such expenditures 
when made, were currently set aside and 
capitalized. The expenditures have been ap 
portioned under the exhibit submitted between 
“advertising” and “cost of circulation’’ on the 
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waste of “He “ColimnsS devoted to“ each in the 
daily issues, and the entire circulation cost of 
each year is represented by the average daily 
increase over the previous year divided by the 
average daily circulation of the current year. 
As above suggested, such a basis of claim for 
an intangible value does not meet the require- 
ments of the regulations. 

The committee accordingly recommends that 
the action of the Income Tax Unit in disallow- 
ng the M. Company its claim for capitalization 
of amounts expended prior to January 1, 1909, 
for the purpose of increasing the circulation of 
its paper, be sustained under Article 840 and 
841 of Regulations 45, 


Discussion of this ruling will be given 
in our next issue, together with other 
matters of importance to publishers. 


GUARDS PLUMB TOOL COLORS 


Patent Office Holds Advertising Gives 
Property Right 


The effect of advertising in establish- 
ing a trade mark was shown August 1, 
when the United States Patent Office 
granted registration as a trade mark to 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., for the combina- 
tion of colors—red for the handles and 
black for the heads—used in finishing 
Plumb hammers, hatchets, axes, sledges 
and files. 

The patent office holds that this com- 
bination of colors constitutes a valid trade 
mark, since it designates the origin of the 
tools so finished and the public so recog- 
nizes it. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., submitted with 
the application for the trade mark an af- 
fidavit showing that in the last two years 
this manufacturer has invested more than 
$250,000 in advertisements in colors, in 
which tools were shown with red handles 
and black heads. 

Statements also were submitted show- 
ing that jobbers, retailers and consumers 
alike looked upon tools finished with red 
handles and black heads as tools manufac- 
tured by Plumb. 

Thus, even if different shades of colors 
and distinctly different labels were used, 


—— NOW —— 
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OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
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today 
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profusely illustrated with line and screen 
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zine Pages—Fashion Page—Needlework and 
Recipe Page—Movie Page—Children’s Page 
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When you need an extra page to fill for 
any special purpose, 
for any edition,—or to avoid a jam in me- 
chanical departments,—just send the World 
Color Emergency Mat to your stereo and the 
problem is solved. 


WORLD COLOR PRINTING CO. | 


Est. 1900 R.S. GRABLE, Pres. 





so that the purchaser might not be con 
fused when the imitation was laid along 
side of the Plumb tool, nevertheless there 
would be infringement of the Plumb 
trade mark if the resemblance were close 
enough to mislead the casual purchase: 
whose desire to buy had been created by 
a Plumb advertisement. 

The Plumb brief was accompanied by 
statements from jobbers and retailers, 
who declared that they felt that any other 
manufacturer who would offer tools with 
red handles and black heads would be 
doing so with the object of trading upon 
Plumb’s reputation. 

In line with Federal Trade Commission 
decisions, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., can 
protect the trade mark on the color com 
bination by proceedings before the com 
mission, on the ground of unfair com- 
petition. Plumb also has the remedy of 
suit for injunction and damages. 


D. D. Buick Will Make New Car 


The Dunbar, a new car will be on the 
market early next year, made by a com 
pany headed by David Dunbar Buick, 
who invented the type of motor first 
used in the Buick car which he brought 
out in 1903. Mr. Buick retired in 1909 
because of ill health, The new com- 
pany will have a capitalization of $5, 
000,000. The location of the plant has 
not been determined, but negotiations are 
pending for the purchase of the old Fiat 
shops near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The 
Dunbar will be made in 5 models, a 
touring car, sedan, coupe, roadster, and 
limousine. 


New Daily for Kellogg 
F. W. Kellogg, publisher of a string of 
papers in and around Los Angeles, Cal., 
has announced that he will start a new 
daily in South Pasadena, Cal. 
London Chronicle Passes Million 
The London Daily Chronicle announces 


that its net circulation now exceeds 
1,000,000 copies per day. 
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A Composing Machine that Provides for Growth 
THE MODEL 9 LINOTYPE 
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Finst MAGAzint 8 Pott 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IMPLY EL 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IMPLY EL 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IMPLY ELABORATI 
Beauty does not imply elaboration 
or ornament. On the contrary, sim 
Beauty does not imply elaboration 
or ornament. On the contrary, sim 


Seconp MAGAZINE 12 Point 


BEAUTY DOES NOT IM 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IM 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IMPLY E 
Beauty does not imply ela 
Beauty does not imply ela 
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You can buy a Model 9 with only two magazines if that 


First MAGazinet 8 Port 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IMPLY EL 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IMPLY EL 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IMPLY ELABORATI 
Beauty does not imply elaboration 
Beauty does not imply elaboration 


Tuirp MAGAZINE 


Seconp MAGAzint 12 Point 


BEAUTY DOES NOT IM 
BEAUTY DOES NOT IM 
Beauty does not imply el 
aboration or ornament. O 


14 Pont 


will take care of your present needs. This will give you 
four faces direct from the keyboard. 








BEAUTY boEs nor imply elaboration or orname 
| nt. ON THE CONTRARY, simplicity and chara 


cter, and the dignity which comes of them, are de 













Third Magazine and 
Distributor Box 


ADD A THIRD 


Later on your own operator can slip in a third magazine and distributor box—a 
simple change that is made in five minutes, and that will give a range of six faces, 
any or all of which can be assembled in the same line. 
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Beauty does not imply elaboration or ornament. 
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Fourth Magazine and 


Distributor Box 


AND THEN A FOURTH 


When you feel that you have outgrown the three-magazine equip- 
ment, a fourth can be added. This will give the operator instant 
command of as many as eight faces in four body sizes. 


Ina similar manner, you can buy a Model 8 or a Model 14 equipped with a single full-size magazine and add the second and 
third magazine later. This plan enables you to meet your present requirements and at the same time prepare for future growth 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cuicaco, 1100 South Wabash Avenue New Organs, 549 Baronne Street 
CANADIAN LINoTyPE Company, 119 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 


SAN FrANcIscO, 646 Sacramento Street 
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The Best Business 
Producer in 
Japan 


First in News, 
Influence and 
Circulation 
Through- 
out the 
Far 


A Splendid Circulation 


The Hochi Shimbun has had con- 
tinuously since its establishment in 
1872 the largest circulation in the Far 
Fast. 

Oldest Evening and Morning Press 


The Hochi Shimbun was the first newspaper 
in Japan to add an evening edition to its 
morning paper. 


ee eee 4 


A Rich Field 


Advertising Rates There is no section of the 
1 : Japanese buying community 

: which is not reached by the 
Per line..... Y 1.25 4 nacht Ghieieen. 


Per Column. .Y 170.00 i 
Per inch....¥Y 12.50 
Per page... .Y2,000.00 
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THE HOCHI SHIMBUN SHA 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


An Efficient Medium 


The Hochi Shimbun is read ex- 
tensively through Japan, Korea, 
Manchuria and Formosa, and is 


—=— eo oo the foremost advertising medium. 
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TARIFF ON SULPHITE 
GOES INTO DISCARD 


for August 12, 


Vote Was 30 to 22 After Debate 
in Which Proposed Duty Was 
Scored as Aid to Ruin 
of U. S. Forests 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 9—The 
fight of the publishing interests upon the 
amendment of the Senate Finance *Com- 
mittee, proposing a 5 per cent ad valorem 
duty on chemical wood pulp has been 
successful and the levy rejected by a 
Senate vote of 30 to 22. Debate on the 
proposal showed that not more than one- 
third of the paper mills of the United 
States manufactured their own chemical 
wood pulp and the 5 per cent duty would 
have meant a not inconsiderable tax on 
newsprint manufactured in the United 
States. 

The position of the paper and publish- 
ing interests arrayed against the pro- 
posed duty was summarized in the final 
Senate debate by Senator Sheppard of 
Texas as follows: 


“T insist that this duty ought not to 
be put upon this commodity, because it 
will accelerate and aid in the rapid 
destruction of our forests. 


“Tt ought not to be put on because the 
manufacturers of wood pulp in this 
country are now making a fair and 
reasonable profit on their enterprise, and 
ought not to be permitted to raise prices 
by the reason of the duty which is im- 
posed. 


“Tt is an unjust burden to put on the 
paper mills of this country, which have 
already developed a fine export business 
which will be seriously menaced by the 
imposition of this additional burden upon 
their raw product. 

“It is a discrimination against the 
American paper mills. It is practically 
a premium for the paper mills of Canada, 


which are able to introduce into this 
country their chief product—newsprint 
—without any duty or tariff at all.” 

Two years’ work by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association was 
rewarded when the Senate defeated the 
proposed duty on sulphite pulp last week, 
and retained it on the free list. The vic- 
tory is credited by Paul Patterson, presi- 
dent of the A. N. P. A., to the legisla- 
tive committee, of which S. E. Thomason, 
business manager of the Chicago Tribune 
and vice-president of the association, is 
chairman. His associates in the cam- 
paign of education that was waged in 
Congress were L, Palmer, manager 
of the association, and Elisha Hanson, its 
Washington representative. 

Mr. Paterson commented on the com- 
mittee’s work this week as follows: 

“The effort to impose this tariff on 
chemical wood pulp was very determined 
and had prevented elimination of the pro- 
posed duty in the Senate Committee; 
a great deal of work was necessary to 
correct misinformation that has been 
spread as to the effect of this tariff and 
the attitude of the publishers toward 
it. In this the effort of Mr. Thomason, 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Hanson were ef- 
fectively supplemented by the work of 
the chairmen of the state advisory com- 
mittees which have recently been organ- 
ized through Mr. Thomason’s efforts for 
dealing with such matters. 

“Much of the argument in favor of 
retaining chemical wood pulp on the free 
list was based on the rapid depletion of 
the forest reserves. 

“The Committee on Federal Laws 
made a vigorous fight on the tariff, not 
so much because of its immediate effect 
on newsprint prices, but because the tariff 
would have invited complications with 
the Canadian authorities which could well 
have brought about newsprint duties 
under the retaliatory clauses of the Ford- 
ney Bill. Retention of sulphite pulp on 
the free list benefits not only all news- 
print consumers, but the majority of 
American paper mills.” 








REPORTER FOR 56 YEARS SAYS JOURNALISM 
IS SAME FUNDAMENTALLY AS IN HIS CUB DAYS 


By FRED L. W. BENNETT 








T would be interesting to know how 
many dailies there are in the coun- 
try that can boast of having a 72-year- 
old reporter on 
their staff. I 
know of only 
one, the Salt 
Lake City Tele- 
gram, and_ the 
veteran is Albert 
F. Philips, who 
has been a jour- 
nalist for 56 
years, all but 
eleven of them 
as a newsgather, 
For the past 
few years he has 
covered the State 
capitol, regarded 
by news writers 
as the most strenuous run to which a re- 
porter can be assigned locally. 

I met Mr. Philips in the editorial room 
of the Telegram one afternoon recently. 
He looks nearly twenty years less than 
his age and good for another decade or 
so of hard work. He started on a small 
country weekly owned by his father in 
Indiana which has since grown into a 
prosperous daily. Here he learned the 
art of printing as well as writing. For 
four years he was managing editor of 
the old Kansas City Times and filled 
other positions in the East before coming 
to Salt Lake City thirty or forty years 
ago. He has served on all the papers 
published there in that time, with one ex- 
ception. 

Mr. Philips was asked what journal- 
ism was like in the early days and he 
said the gathering of out-of-town news 
was often difficult and uncertain. On 





Avsert F, Puitips 


one occasion, he said, he received a ten- , 


word message to the effect that a lynch- 


ing had occurred in a neighboring state. 
A storm had disrupted the telegraph 
wires and it was impossible to get more 
information. He knew the public would 
expect a story, so he decided to lean 
heavily on his imagination and wrote 
two columns. One of the Intermountain 
papers spoke very highly of the report 
and the speed with which the Salt Lake 
paper placed a full account of the affair 
before the public, Mr. Philips observed 
with a smile. 

Mr. Philips said he could not see that 
journalism had undergone any funda- 
mental changes in his day. He said the 
same qualities that won success half a 
century ago will win it today. He was 
inclined, however, to think that the 
modern tendency was to play up crime 
stories. 

He also observed that there was no 
syndicate matter, or very little, when he 
started and that newspapers were much 
smaller. He thought the public estima- 
tion of newspapers had not waned with 
the passing years, and observed that al- 
though the editorial page lacks the per- 
sonal touch it once had news is presented 
in better form. 

He has had several narrow escapes 
from death. He was in a court room 
once when a prisoner was shot dead and 
fell across his knees. He related an 
amusing story of an acquaintance who 
came into the office when he was doing 
country journalism and swore he would 
shoot a certain party. Mr. Philips 
begged him to wait a day or two so 
that his rival did not make a scoop. The 
man agreed and the editor congratulated 
himself on his ruse, but, he says, sure 
enough he was able to print the news 
forty-eight hours later! 

Mr. Philips declared he is still good 
for a twenty-four hour day! 























A.N.P.A. WARNS AGAINST 
NEWSPRINT WASTE 


Consumption Increase Is 11 Per Cent, 
Production Only 1.5, Over 1920, 
While Advertising Is Off 
8.5 Per Cent 





Warning that continued lavish con- 
sumption of newsprint may result in 
further hardening of the paper market, 
not only during the early fall but par- 
ticularly at the time of contracting for 
1923, has been sent to all members of 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association from its New York office. 

Comparison of the first six months of 
this year with the same period of 1920, 
Manager L. B. Palmer points out, shows 
an 11 per cent increase in consumption 
of newsprint, 1%4 per cent increase in 
production, 8% per cent decrease in ad- 
vertising, and both publishers’ and mill 
stocks at very low points. Further com- 
parison between the January-June period 
this year with that of 1921 and 1920 
brings out the following statistics: 

Advertising—\st Six Months 1922. 

1.8 per cent increase over 1921 

8.5 per cent decrease from 1920 

Newsprint Consumption lst Six 
Months 1922. 

23 per cent increase over 1921 

1.5 per cent increase over 1920 

Newsprint Consumption lst Six 
Months 1922. 

15 per cent increase over 1921 

11 per cent increase over 1920 

Publishers’ stock—June 30, 1922. 

36 days’ supply, as against 

38 days on January 1. 1922, and 

53 days on Jan. 31, 1921. 

Mill stock—June 30, 1922. 

3 days’ supply, as against 

4 days January 1, 1922, and 

9 days March 31, 1921. 

“These percentages, which are believed 
to be approximately correct, show that 
with slightly increased advertising and 
largely increased production, consumption 
is at a rate which, if continued, will 
result in a further hardening of the 
market,” Mr. Palmer declares.. 

“Until late June, we did not hear of 
spot prices in excess of 3.50 mill. Today, 
offerings of domestic newsprint range as 
high as 4 cents, while Scandinavian of- 
ferings range up to 3.65 Atlantic port. 
The tendency of the spot market may 
naturally be expected to rise to the high- 
est points publishers are willing to pay. 
Under these circumstances there should 
be immediate curtailment of consumption 
and the practice of every economy. 

“Members are again urged not to be 
stampeded and rush into the open market, 
but if in need of newsprint, to communi- 
cate with the New York office, which 
will endeavor to take care of their re- 
quirements. By so doing, members will 
avoid placing their inquiry in the hands 
of many dealers, thereby giving the im- 
pression in newsprint circles that the de- 
mand is much greater than is actually 
the case.” 

Mr. Palmer quotes recent issues of the 
Paper Trade Journal to the effect that 
P. T. Dodge, president of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, expects the price 
of newsprint paper to rise above $75 in 
the near future, due to abnormal demands 
upon mills. Another quotation from the 
same paper predicts that at present pro- 
duction speed, North American newsprint 
mills should produce close to 2,500,000 
tons before the end of the year, breaking 
the previous high mark, set in 1920, of 
2,395,000 tons. 


SENATE WON’T PROBE MUNSEY 


Debate on Gooding Motion Becomes 
Political Wrangle Over Tariff 


Wasuincton, D. C., August 9.—The 
resolution of Senator Gooding calling for 
a broad investigation not only of the 
financial interests of the Senators but 
of those of newspaper publishers and 
other private interests in connection with 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, has 
been reported upon unfavorably by the 

nate Committee on Audit and Control, 
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of which Senator Calder, New York, is 
chairman, The resolution, which specif- 
ically provides for an investigation of 
the interests of Frank A. Munsey and the 
New York Herald in “foreign industries 
competing with American industries,” has 
virtually no chance of getting before the 
Senate at the present session. 

The report of the committee and ob- 
jection to a proposal of Senator Har- 
rison, of Mississippi, that the resolution 
be given immediate consideration by the 
Senate, despite the unfavorable senti- 
ment of the committee, evoked an acri- 
monious debate, which degenerated into 
a political wrangle between Republicans 
and Democrats on the general subject of 
tariff legislation procedure. In_ the 
course of the debate the proposal to in- 
vestigate the interests of newspaper 
owners in various tariff schedules was 
lost to sight. 


RADIO TELETYPING POSSIBLE 


Navy Experts Perfect Printing Ma- 
chinery for Airplane Use 


Typewriting in an airplane flying 
among the clouds, with radio machinery 
duplicating the letters at a ground sta- 
tion miles away and reeling the message 
off in print, is a development an- 
nounced at Washington, August 9, by the 
Navy Department as giving to naval air- 
craft “a means of communication in ad- 
vance of radio telegraph and telephone 
systems now in current use.’ 

Successes already attained by experts 
working in conjunction with the navy, 
the department asserted, assure the prac- 
ticability of the new scheme. That such 
a development will be of incalculable 
value to all forms of aviation, commer- 
cial and military, follows inevitably on 
the heels of the work now being done 
by the navy, it is predicted. 

The device has been named the tele- 
type. It resembles the commercial type- 
writer, in that a keyboard having the 
letters of the alphabet and other symbols 
on it is arranged for hand operation. Each 
key is connected to the radio installation 
in the plane and when a letter is struck, 
a radio impulse is flashed from the an- 
tennae on the plane to the receiving sta- 
tions below, where the letter is repro- 
duced on paper. 

A reversal of the operation, so that the 
plane can receive messages from ground 
stations, is said to be only a matter of 
detail. 

The teletype has been in use for eight 
years in connection with land wire opera- 
tions. Its application to radio use, how- 
ever, is a recent development and tests 
now going on at the naval air station at 
Anacostia, D. C., are the first ever con- 
ducted in aircraft. 


The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


5c 10c 
Daily Sunday 


Associated Press 
United Press 


Leased Wire Cable and 
Financial News 





An outstanding 
newspaper 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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Rhode Island 


Is a Manufacturing State and leads 


the country in the diversity of its 
industries, which include: 


Automobile Bodies, 
Baking Powder, 


Chemicals, 
Dyes and Extracts, 


Belting, Electrical Goods, 
Boats, Files, 
Bolts and Nuts, Fire Extinguishers, 
Bobbins, Gymnasium 
Boxes, Apparatus, 
Braids, Hair Cloth, 
Bricks, Hosiery, 
Brooms, Horseshoes, 
Boilers, Jewelry, 
Bleaching and Knit Goods, 
Dyeing, Machinery, 
Beverages, Macaroni, 
Cotton Goods, Oils, 
Cigars, Oleomargarine, 


Sea Foods, 
Paint 2 
Rubber Goods, 


Screws, 


) Sea and Other 


Shoe Laces, 

'Sitks, 
Silverware, 
Soap, 
Stoves, 

\ Tools, 

\ Thread, 


| Woolen and Worsted 
.Goods. 


Many of Rhode Island’s manufacturers are inter- 
nationally known and are the largest producers 
in their respective lines in the world. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


There are 196,205 
industries: 


Woolen, cotton and other textile 
Jewelry and silver 


Metal trades (including machine tools, 

a ee ee ee eee 

PT ME sich eyatavacdacawesisiedactens 
Total 


industrial workers employed in the various 


rere re Te 80,000 
nt hhéisenentayeaeen 20,000 
files, screws, fire 

ines cupunedenswtees 30,000 
idsheveuscunesueeas 66,205 


PO oe mre 196,205 


There can be no question but that a territory which is the center 
of such a population and industry is of sufficient importance to be 
treated individually by manufacturers and selling agents. 


The Providence Journal 


Morning and Sunday 


AND 


The Evening 


Bulletin 


completely blanket this densely populated State and 
exert a powerful sales influence with which no other 
publication can pretend to compete. 


21Vc a line weekdays and /2c a line Sundays 
carries your message in good company to a recep- 
tive audience with money to buy meritorious goods 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. | 


Representatives 
| 
New York 


Boston Chicago 


San Francisco 


I. 


R. J. Bidwell Co. 


| Pacific Coast Representatives 


Los Angeles 
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HE recent sale 
Journal to the 


of the Detroit 
News of that 


city, and its consolidation with this 


latter paper, places us in a position 


to add another strong newspaper 


to our list. 


I have 26 men associated with 


me in the representation of the 


publications on our | 


ist. As I have 


not allowed the elimination of the 
Detroit Journal to affect the posi- 


tions of any of my associates, each 
man is doubly anxious to do his 
share to look after the interests of 


the newspaper which might re- 


place the Journal on our list. 


I would be pleased to give to 


publishers interested complete in- 


formation regarding our methods 


of newspaper representation and a 


record of our accomplishments for 
the publishers whom we have the 


howe hick 


honor to represent. 





PAUL BLOCK wc. 


Publisher’s Representatives 


New York — Chicago — Detroit — Boston 
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AN ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


WHO CAN GET THE BUSINESS 





Upon His Intelligence and Versatility Depends, to a Great Ex- 
tent, the Volume of Business Carried—Keener the 
Competition the Better He Must Be 





By F. ALFRED D. SEELYE 


OOKED at from purely a_ local 

merchants’ viewpoint there is no 
better way to gauge the standard of 
quality of a newspaper than to observe 
the character of its advertising staff. 
Just as sure and certain as people form 
their opinions of merchants by reading 
their public announcements and noting 
the kind of service they receive, so in 
turn does the average local merchant 
pass judgment upon his papers by the 
character of men employed to represent 
them in the solicitation of business. 
First impressions, many times, are last- 
ing. 

Yesterday’s business man went by the 
rule of thumb. Today’s business man 
goes by the infallible story told by 
figures—facts for successful business to- 
day is based on facts. And it takes good 
men to make the story interesting and 
convincing. 

A prominent efficiency man told me a 
short time ago that this all important 
requisite is simply the ability to get 
maximum results at a minimum cost in 
money, time and effort. 

It is so rare a quality however, that 
the man who has it never has to worry 
or fear about his competing solicitors. 
But what a funny thing it is to see a 
high grade newspaper employ mediocre 
men to represent them along the highway 
of business. They automatically be- 
come a living paradox. 

A large and well known paper in the 
middle west, for one reason or for an- 
other, pursued the policy of securing 
very ordinary men at low salaries just 
because they labored under the impres- 
sion that their paper was so well sold 
among the advertisers that the question 
of volume depended entirely upon the 
solicitors making the rounds. By the 
time they woke up to the fact that they 
were playing with fire in their “penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy they had 
lost thousands of dollars to a contem- 
porary that always was hitting on high 
every day in the year. The most meri- 
torious product in the world needs a 
correspondingly high type of advertis- 
ing together with a capable selling staff 
to keep the product successfully sold. 

An ordinary solicitor, commonly re- 
ferred to by the dffice boy as a copy 
chaser, is perforce always making prom- 
ises and long winded explanations over 
nothing. A man’s business shadow is 
regulated according to his ability, both 
present and latent. But results should 
count—nothing else. In the final analysis 
a salesman is judged by what he does— 
not by what he gets in the pay envelope. 

Publishers should realize that many 
merchants buy more things because they 
like the salesman than logic ever sold 
them. Especially is this true in a field 
where the advertiser has little or no 
choice in a selection of mediums. 

Competition is mighty keen in a cer- 
tain large city in Pennsylvania. The 
city has more than its quota of papers. 
The A. B. C. registers every paper but 
one on its organization. Yet the one 
paper that has steadfastly remained out 
of the fold carries more advertising than 
all the other papers, with two excep- 
tions. 

The advertising manager of this paper 
was asked one day how he was able to 
keep the volume of business always up 
at the top in comparison with the two 
leaders. Incidentally one of the two 
leading papers always is up with the 
first five papers in the country in the 
volume of yearly business. 

“Why it is perfectly clear,” he 
chuckled. “I always have worked on the 
assumption that the harder the nut you 
have to crack the more weight you will 
have to exercise to open it. The same 
principle applies to the selling of news- 


paper space or the selling of paints or 
anything under the blue sky. 

“When I noticed that the other 
papers were not paying particular at- 
tention to the character of their solicitors, 
I made up my mind then and there to 
secure the best possible men available, 
for the psychological effect it would 
exercise on the local advertiser. I always 
always have believed in paying adver- 
tising solicitors good money to keep them 
keyed up all the time. I guess I am 
something like President Harding in 
wanting to be surrounded by capable 
subordinates. I imagine that’s what the 
big sales organizations call teamwork.” 

As Forbes the financial writer says in 
one of his inspirational articles: “Unless 
you are a teamworker you are little likely 
to succeed under modern conditions. 
Civilization is built on teamwork.” And 
nowhere is it more essential than in the 
advertising departments of newspapers. 

One of the best known newspaper ad- 
vertising managers in New England al- 
ways looks to the physical make-up of 
his men because as he says, “If our men 
have good health and are endowed with 
a good physique they always will be up 
and doing.” 

To emphasize the imperativeness of 
good nature in the successful selling of 
space he has had printed a large card 
containing the following i!luminating 
thoughts pertaining to good nature, which 
in one way is just another phase ‘of op- 
timism : 


“In selling newspaper space, good nature is 
a prime essential. Never attack a competitor. 
Never appear ungracious. It makes you look 
small in the eyes of real business men, Never 
complain about losing a contract if you know 
that you have done everything possible to se- 
cure it. Get busy and analyze the reason for 
having lost it. 

“Play business the way you play your best 
hobby, whether it’s golf or poker. Be always 
the cultured gentleman, always the good fellow. 
Be efficient. Watch your chances. Make 
every stroke tell to the limit. Dress well, but 
in good taste. 

“Be fair with your contemporaries. Observe 
the rules. Sometimes stretch them if you sec 
a chance in your rival’s favor. Nothing is 
so wonderful as giving the other fellow a 
chance. 

“Show a sunny disposition. Be always a 
good sport. No one likes a crab, much less a 
knocker. 

“Cultivate an easy manner of speech. Re- 
member, to the casual onlooker, the man who 
smiles always seems the winner. 

“Co-operate fully with the other men in the 
department so that it will be possible to secure 
the greatest possible results with a minimum 
expenditure of time and money.” 


The above gems of thought on the 
character make-up of the men indicate 
how absolutely necessary these features 
are in the right type of solicitors. 

The personal equation plays a power- 
ful role in the distribution of business 
not only in the local field but in the na- 
tional field as well. The same condition 
prevails in many lines of business en- 
deavor. 

The solicitor who is wise and smart 
enough to study the men in charge of 
the advertising appropriations for the 
different firms he calls on will find that 
such time will play prodigious dividends 
in the form of increased business. 

A certain large automobile distributor 
in the south had no use for a certain 
paper, saying he could cover his field 
thoroughly and intensively with the 
papers he already had selected. “More- 
over I don’t care for your paper, neither 
do I think it is one we should use be- 
cause our salesmen have informed me 
that the best people of this community 
do not care for your paper. And they 


are in a position to know what papers 
are read by their prospects.” 

The solicitor thought that was — 
for one day, especially in view of 
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fact that the above remarks were made 
following his introduction. So when he 
returned to the office he inquired of a 
number of the men if they had ever 
called on so and so. The department 
seemed to be quite ignorant of the ac- 
count notwithstanding the fact that it 
was the largest automotive newspaper 
account of the year. 

One of the bookkeepers across the aisle 
had overheard the conversation and 
popped in with the remark that the big 
man in question was quite a sportsman. 
“You can find him out at the ball park 
every day,” remarked the juggler of 
figures, “He belongs to the —— club 
and always sits in a box reserved for 
their members.” 

The solicitor handling the account was 
a great ball fan himself and it wasn’t 
much of a hardship for him to wend his 
way out toward the ball park every af- 
ternoon. The first couple of times he 
just managed to be able to speak to him, 
which at that time, served his purpose. 
He did not want to rush it but he did 
want to impress his identity and person- 
ality on the man, Several times later he 
met his prospect just as he was about to 
enter his club’s box. He was asked if 
he cared to join him. He did. 

The solicitor found out that he was not 
only a rabid ball fan but was a dyed in 
the wool fan of every description. They 
seemed to have quite a little in common 
and in the short space of two months 
the account was placed in the paper. 

Looked at from a dollar and cent in- 
vestment the paper never should have 
been added. The other two papers ap- 
pealed to just the class of people most 
interested in a quality car. But through 
the solicitor’s ability to adapt himself to 
conditions he was able to influence the 
cancellation of the contract in one of the 
other papers and have it transferred to 
his own. This meant 20,000 lines to be 
used in one year at 18 cents a line. 

Analysis, the ability to see things in 
their proper perspective, made this sale 
possible. It is being done every day 
by the adroit advertising salesman. 

It simply is a repetition of the old story 
that men do best what they like best. 

Shortly after the first of the year a 
New York paper revamped its advertis- 
ing department and switched the men 
around to different assignments. Some 
had been calling on a certain line of 
advertisers for years. It was thought 
that a number of the men had gone a 
little stale. ‘A change of pastures has 
sometimes accomplished wonders. Ad- 
vertising salesmen are just as human and 
open to the invitation, of the line of least 
resistance, as any other type of salesman, 

The result seemed to figure in the 
monthly total. As the advertising man- 
ager said “It is rather significant that 
the same month we made this shift we 
showed a five per cent increase over the 
corresponding period for 1921.” 

Even the best of solicitors would lose 
some of their enthusiasm if they contin- 
ued to call on advertisers that were sold 
on the paper and their chief duty was 
to find out when the next ad was to ap- 
pear and the size of the space to be used. 
Competition is the life of business and 
if a salesman doesn’t encounter much op- 
Position he will soon lose some of his 
selling tactics. j 

Sometimes a solicitor is given a list 
to call on that he is temperamentally un- 
suited to solicit. It isn’t good business 
to select a representative to call on the 
automobile distributors and accessory 
trade when he is in utter ignorance about 
the mechanics of a car. Perhaps he 
would be a bright constellation when call- 
ing on the music trade or some other line 
of business in which he was genuinely in- 
terested. 

This condition existed on a prominent 
paper in Georgia last year. A_ sedate 
and conservative looking man of around 
forty was selected to call on the hard- 
ware and specialty men when he hardly 
knew a hammer from a screw driver. 

Some time later however it got noised 
around the office that he was an accom- 
plished musician and sang in a church 
choir. When queried on the subject he 
admitted that he took quite an interest 
in music and at one time was associated 
with a music publisher in New England. 
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Then the advertising manager at the 
suggestion of a member of the organiza- 
tion, switched the accounts in such a way 
that he was to call on the music stores, 
etc., of the town. Here he was right at 
home and could talk to the merchants in 
their own language. 

So the question of volume of business 
carried by some papers could be traced 
directly to their own advertising depart- 
ment. Quality begets quality and so far 
as possible advertising solicitors should 
call on lines of business in which they 
are most familiar. This is simply follow- 
ing the lines of least resisance, For the 
keen business man of today realizes that 
yesterday’s methods will not win today’s 
markets. Never has the demand for 
clear-headed constructive thinking in 
business been so urgent as it is right 
now. 


For the past two or three years sign- 
ing on the dotted line was the major 
part of business. Today all this is 
changed. Not only in the newspaper 
business but in every industry. Salesmen 
are no longer order-takers. They must 
be order-makers in every sense of the 
term. If they’re not, they are dropped. 
Business has no place for them. Big 
business depends today upon good sales- 
manship. 

So in the case of advertising solicitors, 
learn their attitude of mind. Get men, 
if you can, who go at the job as “Babe” 
Ruth goes to bat. 

It isn’t so hard as some publishers 
think to secure men who think more of 
the winning than they do of the recom- 
pense. 

In advertising circles most of the really 
big things are being accomplished by the 
keen far-sighted executive of to-morrow. 
They go out and pull in the difficult 
contracts for the sheer joy of doing it. 
And joy-work is done well. 

I have heard some men object to call- 
ing the newspaper business a game. But 
when a good many offices cease to see a 
play ground we shall think they have 
lost a great deal of their punch; the glory 
of conquest will have been taken away. 

For the man that is engaged in the 
newspaper business purely for the money 
that is in it has lost his calling. He will 
drift along for years to come and when 
the sign in the road ahead reads Finis he 
will be no farther along the winding road 
of success than when he started. Such 
is the experience of many. 





Camera Men on the Potomac 


Washington news photographers and 
movie camera men who make the White 
House their field of operations enjoyed a 
trip down the Potomac last Sunday at 
the invitation of Senator T. Coleman du 
Pont, of Maryland. The trip was made 
on Senator du Pont’s yacht The Tech. 
Jack Stahl was master of ceremonies and 
the others aboard were “Buck” Becker, 
G. Borestein, George Dorsey, H. E. 
rench, Albert Holland, J. Johnson, A. 
W. Leonard, Fred Miller, Hugh Miller, 
William Stumm, J. F. Stowall, J. E. 
Roberts,, Joseph Seligman, Harry Ban- 
tine, Kemper E, Cowing, J. A. Brochurst, 
Kirk Miller and Pat Finney. 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 


ST. LOUIS 


T. LOUISANS are buying. Uncer- 
tainty of market conditions and the 
disposition of buyers to purchase conser- 
vatively, have been superseded by general 
confidence and satisfaction in merchandise 
and merchandising. 


Manufacturers and merchants are cap- 
italizing this favorable consumer attitude. 
Greater effort is being expended, judicious- 
ly, in crystallizing into sales the increased 
buying inclination of the St. Louis public. 
Results are justifying the effort. 


One of the most gratifying indications 
of the firm status of this market is the fact 
that— 


In July this year advertisers used 
301,257 agate lines more space in 
the four St. Louis newspapers than 
in July, 1921. 


That such sales effort was made judi- 
ciously is expressed by the fact that of 
this increased lineage 47% was placed in 
The St. Louis Star. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


don’t say “Paper’”—say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered 


National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








Seek Agency’s Address 


IpaHo Fatus, Idaho, August 2, 1922. 
To Epiror & PusiisHer: Can you furnish 
us with the address of the Outcault Advertis- 


ing Servicer 
B. H. READ, : 
Editor & Manager, Idaro Falls Daily Post. 


EpitoriaL Note—The address of the Out- 
cault Advertising Company is 255 West End 
avenue, New York City. 


Houston Press Audited by A. B. C. 
Houston, Tex., August 2, 1922. 
To Epitor & PustisHer: On page 36 of 
your issue of July 29, covering A. B. C. reports 
of newspaper circulation, following the Hous- 
ton Press have tl notation: f 
“This paper is an applicant for A. B. C. 
membership.” 
Naturally we were very disappointed that the 


you this 


Houston Press was not listed there as was 
the Chronicle and the Post, for the Houston 
Press audit was made simultaneously with 
the other two papers. I also note that you 
have a listing of the Dallas Dispatch, an audit 
which was made following the audit which 
was made of the Houston Press. Enclosed 


you will find an A. B, C. audit as was issued 
to us by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
You will note that the A. B. C. Audit gives 
the Houston Press 
Total 
Suburban 
s7c 


Total 
Country 


Total 
Net Paid 
21,894 579 1,977 24,489 

We trust that in an early issue you_ will 
carry a correction, giving the Houston Press 
cred:t for its circulation and for being a mem- 
ber of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

THE HOUSTON PRE 
Joun H. Payne, 
Business Manager. 





Thanks From Missoula 
Missouta, Mont., July 31, 1922. 
To Epitor & PusBLisHER: Let me thank you 
most cordially not only for myself but for the 


people of Missoula for the splendid report 
that you gave of the convention here as well 
as for the publicity that went before and 
helped toward making the affair a_ success. 


Had it not been for the railroad strike which 
frightened some cf the editors, we would have 
had a record-breaking attendance of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. 

All of our visitors seemed pleased with the 
entertainment that Montana provided for them 
and we feel sure that the publicity that will 
follow will do us a lot of good. 

MARTIN HUTCHENS, 
Publisher Daily Missoulian. 


Press Agent Denies Horns and Tail 
Des Mornes, August 4, 1922, 
To Eprror & PusiisHers As one of those 
who have left the newspaper field for publicity 
work, as referred to by Mr. Will Irwin in 
an article in Eprror & Pusiisner of July 29 


under the heading, “Propaganda Editor 
Would Help,” I beg leave to suggest the criti- 
cism that Mr. Irwin makes his denunciation 
too sweeping. 


Because Germany tried by an insidious propa- 


























ganda to poison the minds of the American 
people is no reason to claim that the news- 
papers and the public need to be protected 
from the activities of all publicity men, as 
Mr. Irwin 
It is tru Mr. Irwin claims, that many 
newspaper have been attracted to pub- 
licity work by better salaries, but it is untair 
to cast spicion on their motives and recom- 
mend a belligerent attitude towards them on 
the part o ‘ iblic and the newspapers. 
Let me particularly of commit- 
tees on informati established 
so far electric light, electric 
gas telephone companies. The 
of pussyfooting, at least, cannot be 
made stand against these bureaus. Their 


name, frankly self-explanatory, appears on the 


literature they send out, on their letter-heads, 
on the doors of their offices and the calling 
cards of their directors. 


These bureaus are maintained by public util- 
ity companies for the purpose of establishing 
more friendly relations between the companies 
and the public. 

Is there anything reprehensible in this? 

Rather, is not the purpose commendable? 

The public utilities render a vital service. 
Both the public and the companies suffer if 
the two are at loggerheads. 

If these committees are able, as they are 
striving to do, to remove some of the passion 
and prejudice, which interferes with the so- 
lution of public utility problems, they are doing 
some po for their country, are they not? — 

Of course, the companies owe to the public 
fair treatment and good service. This is con- 
stantly being impressed on company executives 
by these committees. And we believe that the 
great majority of such companies are trying 
conscientiously to give such service. 

And these committees are not asking the 
newspapers to fight their battles for them in 
their news and editorial columns. They are 
all urging their companies constantly to go 
into the advertising columns of the newspa- 
pers, buy space and tell the public their prob- 
lems frankly and honestly. Nearly all of the 
directors of these committees are former news- 
paper men, who know the value of advertising. 
They know also and point out to their com- 
panies that the latter are buying advertising 
space only and that the editorial opinion of 


a newspaper, which can be bought directly or 
indirectly is not worth the purchase money. 
Their advice in this respect has been heeded. 
The director of the Illinois committee, which 
is the oldest in this work, tells me that the 
amount of newspaper advertising space used 
by Illinois companies, has tripled in the last 
three years. Although organized in Iowa for 
only seven months, we have seen definite and 
regular advertising campaigns of this kind 
started by companies, which had been doing 
practically none before. 

These bureaus handle news matter that has 
reference to the industry with the knowledge 
that if it is news the editors want it, and 
every effort is made to furnish only absolute 
facts. 

We directors of these committees on public 
utility informaticn believe that there is no ne- 
cessity for providing protection for the news- 
papers and the public against our activities. 


JOE CARMICHAEL, Director, 
Iowa Committee on Public Utility Information. 
World News 
To Epitor & Pusiisner: Mr. Arthur 


Draper of the New York Tribune seems to 
have been saying a good word at the Williams- 
town Conference for the American corres- 
pentaate abroad and we can all agree with 
1im as to the importance of the press in Anglo- 
American relations. One might go still fur- 
ther and say not only sincere friendship and 
good understanding between Great Britain and 
America, but the future peace of the world 
depends to a great extent upon a free exchange 
of news and the interpretation of that news 
by fairminded and competent writers. 

During the last twenty years I have been 
intimately acquainted with the newspaper press 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and so far as 
the American and British journals are con- 
cerned, I have noted both have made remark- 
able headway in the collection and presenta- 
tion of Anglo-American news. In a_ speech 
I made last year while president of the As- 
sociation of Foreign Press Representatives in 
the United States, I said: “There is no paper 
in the United States which publishes daily 
so complete and so impartial a survey of the 
foreign field specially cabled from abroad at 
great expense by able and accredited corres- 
pondents as the New York Times” and I added 
that “In the English field the Daily Telegraph 
of London is performing a similar service.” 

The truth of the matter is that there are 
papers in England as in the United States 
which report foreign affairs adequately, seri- 
ously and impartially by means of special 
cables from their representatives abroad, and 
there are others which do not. If it had been 








Ahead of the 
“Flush” Year 
of 1920 


. In National Advertising 


THE WASHINGTON TIMES 
Washington, D. C. 


Daily Evening Sunday Morning 


Has not only beaten its 1921 rec- 
ord each month this year, but is 
far and away ahead of its 1920 
record when all newspapers car- 
ried their largest volume of ad- 
vertising. 

During the first 6 months period 
of this year—compared to 1920— 


The Times showed a gain of 
134,047 lines in National Adver- 
tising. 


During the past 9 months—com- 
pared to the previous 9 months 
—The Times, in National Line- 
age, has shown a gain of 319,- 


140 lines. 


Local display advertising during 
the so-called “Slack” months of 
June and July, has shown bigger 
gains than during any of the 14 
months previous period. 


THE 
WASHINGTON 
TIMES 


3c Daily, 10c Sunday 
G. LOGAN PAYNE, Pub. 


National Advertising Representative 
G. LOGAN PAYNE CO, 
Chicago, Detroit, 

St. Louis and Los Angeles, 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, 
New York and Boston. 
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permitted to me to attend the Williamstown 
meeting I should have joyfully admitted the 
excellence of many of the American papers 
as to foreign dispatches, and more especially 
the unique enterprise of the New York Times, 
and while not admitting that the American 
correspondent is more divinely endowed in 
“temperament,” as Mr. Draper suggests, than 
his colleagues of the older civilizations, I should 
have modishly suggested that he specifically 
exempt the Daily Telegraph, among other Eng- 
lish papers, from his general indictment. 

May I add that the Association of Foreign 
Press Representatives in the United States, now 
numbering sixty-five members, has been formed 
with the express purpose of encouraging a 
high standard of professional practice among 
its members and that on the return of our 
president, Mr. Bullock of the London Times, 
from abroad, the question of international news 
with special relation to the European-American 
relaticns will be among the first topics for 
discussion in our Autumn program, 

PERCY S. BULLEN, 

New York, August 5, 1922 





Wants Picture Page List 
New York, August 8, 1922. 
To Eprtor & Pusiisner: Can you give me 
a list of United States daily newspapers which 
publish pages devoted to news pictures? 
A. M. & 





No Runaway Paper Market 


PottTsvitLe, Pa., Aug. 7, 1922. 
To Eprtor & PuBLISHER: fou say pub- 
lishers stccks are low to the point of danger 
line, so_are mill stocks. You, no doubt, speak 
from official sources, but I speak from actual 
investigation. There is more paper in stock 
in New York City today with publishers and 
mill agents than since the beginning of the war. 
I have been informed that there are several 
immense new warehouses in your city, in ad- 
dition to the previous number, given over to 
paper storage entirely, and the owner of one 
of these buildings tells me that as fast as the 
stock is taken out the front door, fresh stock 
comes in the back door. No new reports are 
made of the fresh arrival of stock as it comes 
by_boat and car. 

I have casually inquired at Washington and 
they say that the publishers and mill men are 


not making as close reports to the ernment 
as they formerly did, simce they fini that they 
are not held to accoumt for lax reports. 

There is nct a publisher I have spoken to 
who is not mow carrying more paper in stock 
than he has been accustomed to for some years. 

The jobbers have commenced to store up 
again. They took advantage of the 3% and 
3% cent prices. 

I continue to receive more applications for 
my paper orders than has been the case in 
many months, and I continue to be visited by 
news print salesmen more than usual, 

No, the scarcity situation is fictitious, and 
it will be more so when the foreign people find 
out that they have been buncoed by George F. 
Steele, who must either find a market for the 
foreign paper here in the U. S. himself, or 
the trusts’ plans will be busted, and there 
will be a greater rush of cheap foreign paper 
than ever. 

Anyhow, common sense should tell all of 
us that the American mills can’t get rid of 
all of their product at the same time that they 
had a guarantee to handle a minimum of 50,000 
tons of fcreign stuff in this country, without 
reckoning the extra trade that Steele very evi- 
dently promised them. 

The trouble with the business of the coun- 
try is not alone the miners’ and the railroad- 
ers’ wages. It is bad mamagement on the 
part of big business, and the people will not 
start to buy in increased volume sufficient to 
start the revival cf the general industries of 
the naticn until prices come down, and with the 
criticisable tariff increases staring us in the 
face, we can’t look for general prosperity any 
more this year or next. 

Some people talk of empty coal bins that 
must be filled. Remember that the use of oil is 
vastly increasing and the use of electricity for 


heating and power purposes is increasing, and 
this dispenses with many small coal power 
plants. But look around you and you will 


sce more coal in storage today than last year at 
this time, notwithstanding we have had a four 
month’s strike. The whole scheme of strike 
was fomented largely by the operators to keep 
the prices of coal up, or to get fictitious figures. 

No, it is not amy runaway market yet awhile. 

We are not in the dumps, we are running a 
bigger business than ever, but we know the 
condition of the coal trade, and have some 
avenues of informaticn about the paper trade. 

; ; ZERBEY 

Editor and Proprietor Pottsville (Pa.) Re- 
publican. 





you. 


noyances. 


wastes time. A 


They have been 
such a blessing to 
me that I sometimes 
feel like quitting my 
job for the sake 0} 
traveling over the 
country and making 
newspapers put them 
in.—Carl Withe, 
Supt. Composing 
Room, Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. 


with full cases. 


facilitated. The 

The foreman of 
our composing room 
said, the day after 
Christmas, “If we 
had been obliged to 
use hand set type I 
guess we would have 
been m a tot o 
trouble.’’—Salem 
(Mass.) Daily News. 
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The Ludlow 


For Help to the Busy Foreman 


Your composing room foreman has his 
hands full. 

frustrated by the host of petty predica- 
ments, developing every minute. At times 
he is overwhelmed. His troubles pile up 
until they overflow into your office. You 
must help him, when he should be helping 
Your system is to blame. 


Banish Unnecessary Troubles 


“Out of sorts” is a most 
prolific source of petty an- 
It distracts at- 
tention, upsets plans, inter- 
feres with other jobs, and 


equipped composing room 
cannot run out of sorts. 


Second-choice 
often necessitating re-set- 
ting of lines, cannot occur 


composition always goes 
through as planned, and 
the foreman is not inter- 
rupted in his work. 


Assignment of work is 
can get more and better 
work by using best men to 
mark copy and set lines on 


the Ludlow. Any man can 
assemble the slugs. 


Forced distribution to 
fill cases for the next edi- 


Ask ts, on your letterhead, 
for illustrated literature 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 


His admirable plans are 


tion is no longer a worry. 
With several editions still 
up in the forms, Ludlow 
cases are always full. 
Ludlow- Worn or broken faces 
are never encountered. 
Ludlow faces are always 
new. Even italic is non- 
breakable, and therefore 
available in unlimited 
quantities. 


faces, 


Ludlow 
No storage of types, or 
operation of sorts casters, 
is involved. Ludlow faces 
are cast as needed, by the 
compositor himself, on 
foreman * tugs which cannot pi. 

To press on time, every 
time, is possible for the 
Ludlow-equipped plant. It’s 
in the false motions and 
operations eliminated that 
the Ludlow gains most 
speed. 








LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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KEYSTONE ST 












In More Ways Than One 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Has Proven Itself the Real Keystone” State 


This is especially true in regard to national advertising. Many 
somewhat weak and uncertain campaigns of advertising have been 
“held together” thanks to the good judgment of space buyers and 

advertising managers who have realized the wonderful oppor- 

tunities for successful marketing in this territory. 


The iron industry, the steel industry, the coal mines and the 
great farms of Pennsylvania have combined to make this state 
a “fountain of wealth” from which many campaigns have 
secured the necessary nourishment to carry them through 
trying periods. 





Concentrating a carefully prepared campaign of ad- 
vertising in the newspapers listed on this page has 
proven a “life saver” for many national advertisers. 


Now is the time to carefully consider the wonderful 
markets for every product from foods to motor cars 
centered around each newspaper in this Pennsyl- 
vania list. 








No fall campaign will be complete without 
this territory. 





Newspaper advertising in Pennsylvania 
means placing your product before a receptive 
audience anxious for all that is best regard- 

less of price. 














Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 


tion lines lines tion lines lines 
pe he FPP rr errr ee oc (M) 29,021 .09 .09 Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (S) 63,767 .22 18 
PN GOP o/c ch cksaesceenea (S) 16,104 .09 .09 re (E) 1,590 .025 .025 
, GIIOIO na 06d time <6 deme (E) 8,066 .04 .04 Pottsville Republican ........... (E) 11,558 .055 .05 
Bloomsburg Press ..........+.- (M) 6,316 .029 .029 Scranton Republican ........... (M) 32,180 12 10 
*Chester Times and Republican (M&E) 14,752 065 .05 OO CONE ni gi cc ctccavas ad (E) 37,701 12 10 
Coatesville Record ............- (E) 5,436 0214 .0214 NOG PRON 4% cards vewedende (E) 4,888 .021 .021 
*Connellsville Courier ........... (E) 5,652 .0179 .0179 Sunbury Daily Item ..........;. (E) 3,911 .021 .018 
aie ae (E) 14,624 .05 .05 *Warren Times-Mirror ........ (E&M) 7,931 -036 .036 
Tes Dee PONE se 6a Sees <% (E) 12,147 .05 .05 *Washington Observer and Re- 
OS TH a adsan cc asetictasa (E) 26,428 .08 .08 Porter .. 1... e eee eee eees (M&E) 15,426 .06 .05 
*Harrisburg Telegraph .......... (E) 36,478 .095 .095 West Chester Local News........ (E) 11,010 .03 .03 
*Lancaster Intelligencer and News- *Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ...... (E) 21,234 .08 .05 
pO RSS wir Pee te eee (M&E) 21,867 .08 .08 Wet SE a Nite chews cadeen (E) 16,549 .045 .045 
OR City Dervlel. <2. cccctvccess (M) 6,088 .035 .035 York Gazette and Daily ........ (M) 16,614 .045 .045 
Pittsburgh Dispatch ............ (M) 54,541 -17 185 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A.B. C. Net Paid, 12 mos. Ending Mar. 31, 1922. Auditor’s Report 
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CABLES IRISH FORGOT AND RADIO BEAR 
NEWS FROM EUROPE 





But Some of It Travels Far Before Reaching United States— 
Press Service and Big Papers Used Preferred Rate 
Messages—Eight Cables Outside of Ireland 





~EIZURE of the transatlantic cable 
stations on the Kerry Coast by 
Irish irregular armed forces has reduced 


and cramped news dispatched to the 
United States. The station of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company’s station at 


Waterville, which 
terminus for its 5 
the insurgents on 
followed by the 


was the European 
cables, was taken by 
August 6. This was 
occupation, August 9, 
of the landing station of the Western 
Union Company at Valentia, only a few 
miles distant, the terminal of 4 more 
cables 

Occupation of the Valentia station re- 
sulted in an announcement by Western 
Union officials that they would acept 
press rate dispatches only from the As- 
sociated Press, the United Press As- 
sociations, the International News Serv- 


ice, and the Universal Service and only 
one-half the normal file of these news 
services 

The Commercial Cable Company is 
completely out of operation for mes- 
sages for Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Northern Europe as it only 
has the Waterville landing station for 
handling this traffic. Its cables going via 
the Azores are, however, working well 


and the company is accepting and trans- 
mitting dispatches by this route to Port- 


ugal, Spain, Italy, Mediterranean ports, 
Greece, Balkan States, Turkey, Egypt, 
Africa, and India. 

The French Telegraph Cable Com- 
pany is the only other means of direct 
wire communication with England, 
France and Germany. It operates 3 
cables direct to New York from Brest 
which are hooked up with Paris by 


land wires and with London by 2 direct 
cables. 

The All America Cable Company with 
5 lines to South America announced on 
August 10 that “during the present par- 
tial interruption of Atlantic cable facili- 
ties cablegrains to European points can 
be filed with the All America Cables 
for prompt transmission via Buenos 
Aires.” 

The only other means of sending dis- 
patches from London and Paris is via 
the Radio Corporation of America which 
is operating the following 6 circuits from 


New York: 

To Stavanger, Norway; to Carnarvon, 
Wales: to Bordeaux, France; to Nauen, 
Germany; to Sainte Assise, France; to 
Rome, Italy (operating only occasion- 
ally). 

The Marconi Wireless system is not 
accepting any messages for Europe be- 


cause its station at Clifden, 

bombed some time ago. 
Although there remain 

cengested cables for 


Ireland, was 


only 8 very 
carrying messages 


to and from Europe, the news services 
are getting all of their cable 


news as 
usual. By using all of the various means 
of communications available are the 


amount of dispatches being received by 
the individual news service offices in 
New York better than 80 per cent of 
normal. There is, however, a consider- 
able slacking of speed. It now takes 
well over an hour for a dispatch of any 
length to be received in New York. In 
some instances foreign correspondents are 
getting flashes through from London by 
using long distance telephone to Paris 
and having it filed from there. 

The cost of news messages has also in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. The low- 
est press rate under normal conditions is 


7 cents a word. By radio, which has no 
press rate, straight messages are 18 cents 
a word. Over the two cable systems 


which remain in operation the straight 


message rate is 25 cents a word with an 
additional urgent rate of 31 cents over 


the French cables. The rate for prompt 
delivery by the All America cables via 
Buenos Aires for Great Britain, Holland, 
Germany, and France is $1.17 and the 
press rate 42 cents a word. 


Telegraph in connection with wireless 
is also being used by the United Press 


which is getting a portion of its dis- 
patches sent by radio from Leafield 
Station, England to Halifax and thence 


by telegraph to New 

The Associated Press is working so 
far by cable only. A 26 flash from their 
London bureau announcing the hanging 
of the assassins of Field Marshal Wilson 
was received in New York in 21 min- 
utes. It came via London to Brest, Brest 
to New York. 

The International News Service 
the Universal are both using 
wireless. Urgent radio dispatches from 
Paris were received in 1 hour and 52 
minutes and regular radio messages from 
the same place in 4 hours. Fortunately 
the weather is cool and so wireless is 
working well. 

The newspapers which maintain a corps 
European staff correspondents can 
not file press rate dispatches with the 
Western Union to be transmitted via the 
Penzance and so their only means of 
communication is by full or urgent rate 
cablegrams or by wireless. Epttor & 
PUBLISHER telegraphed a query to 5 of 
these papers, in answer to which Joseph 
Pierson, the cable editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, wired that his paper on Wed- 
nesday received 5 evening cablegrams 
and made an arrange- 


York. 


and 
cable and 


that they had 
ment to have all dispatches from England 
sent forward by the British Post Office 
wireless. station to the Tribune’s own 





LEDGER 


SYNDICATE 


NEWS AND FEATURE SERVICES 


Maintain Prestige—Create Circulation—Attract Advertising 
NEWS SERVICES 


(Via leased 
Cleveland, Dallas, 


Sea San 
PUBLIC LEDGER COMBINATION. 


wire or laid — in = rs Washington, Chicago, 


sco or Los Angeles.) 
NEWS SERVICE. 


PUBLIC LEDGER FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE. 

PUBLIC LEDGER DOMESTIC NEWS SERVICE. 

PUBLIC LEDGER BUSINESS NEWS SERVICE. 
FEATURE SERVICES: 


FEATURE PAGES IN MAT: J Interest Page. Weekly—Personality Page, 

COMICS: “‘Somebody's Stenog.’’ (Hayward), 
“And Then He Changed His Mind’ (Dunn), 
“Follies of the Passing Show’ 
FICTION: Daily and Weekly Detective and Mystery Serials; 
—- FEATUR! 


Science Page, Short Story | Page. 

Reminds Me’’ (Collins), 
CARTOONS: Sykes’ Daily; 

(Rebse), Daily. 

Problem Serials; Daily and Weekly Short Stories. 

FEATURES of stick length: ‘‘Things You'll Love to Mak 


Box,’’ ‘‘What’s What,” “‘After-Dinner Tricks,’’ 
“Cultivating Your Charm,” ‘‘Famous Ghosts. 
Memory,”’ ‘‘Guess 


What-When-Where?’’ 
“Can You Tell?’ “Correct English,”’ “Read Your 
“The Latest’ (Paris Fashions), 
land Adventures.’’ 
OUTS, TRICKS and MAGIC. 


“The Seu in Good 
.”” “Favorite Recipes of Famous Women,” 
Who?” “Pam's Paris Postals,”” “‘The Children’s Hour,”’ ‘‘History of Your 
“Human Curios,”” ‘‘What Are You Good For 
Character.” 
“‘Home Cooking,”’ by Queen Victoria’s cook, 
SPORTS FEATURES: “‘The Sportfolio,”’ 


Special Feature Page, 
Daily Strip and Weekly Page; ‘“That 
“‘Dumb-Bells” (Dunn), ** Crossing Cop’’ 
(Hanlon), Weekly; “Children of sda” 
azel Deyo Batchelor’s Daily Love- 
E: ‘Radio in the Home” (Daily). MIDGET 
” «Things for Boys to Make,”’ ‘“The Housewife’s Idea 
Taste,”” “‘How to Save When Shopping,” 
“Sharpening Up Your 
Name,”’ ‘‘Who-W! 
7’ ‘Making More Money,”” ‘‘Daily Fun Hour,” 
HOME PAGE FEATURES: “A Daughter of Eve,” 
**As Woman to Woman,”’ “‘Dream- 


“Wise Tennis Tips’ (Tilden). PUZZLES, CUT- 
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station at Halifax and thence by land 
wire. Dispatches from the Continent, 
however, the Tribune reported, were be- 
ing seriously delayed and that the regu- 
lar Tuesday Paris file had not been re- 
ceived by 5.27 p Wednesday. 

When the insurgents will leave the 
landing stations at both Waterville and 
Valentia and whether or not any dam- 
age has been done to these stations is not 
known by officials of the companies af- 
fected. Ail they know is that the stations 
have been seized and the transmission of 
messages stopped. It is not expected that 
the British Imperial Government will be 
approached through diplomatic channels 
in an effort to affect a return of the 
stations, for this might so anger the in- 
surgents that the stations might possibly 
be wrecked. This would be a very grave 
handicap to the companies affected, a 
veteran cable official pointed out, for at 
these stations are located the sending ap- 
paratus. This mechanism is very com- 
plicated and especially adjusted to work 
on the individual cables with which it is 
connected. Such apparatus is not inter- 
changeable nor can it be moved from one 
station to an other without requiring 
considerable time to get it tuned up to 
the new cable connection. 

lf it were not for this the Commercial 
Cable Company, he further observed, 
might effect a splice 10 or 15 miles off 
the Kerry Coast and hook up its cables 
direct with London by using the cables 
which it has connecting its London of- 
fice with the Waterville station. To do 
this splicing would be a comparatively 
short job, but at the English end there is 
none of the apparatus for trans-atlantic 


duplex sending without which nothing 
can be done. 





RADIO LINKS PARIS TO NEW YORK 


Great Sainte Assise Station Flashes First 
Message—Private Company 


A new era in communication between 
Europe and America began August 9, 
according to radio engineers, when the 
big wireless station of the Centre Radio- 
electrique de Paris at Sainte Assise, 
France, opened officially. This plant, 
said to be the most powerful radio in 
Europe, puts New York and Paris in 
direct touch with each other for the first 
time in the history of the world. 

As described by radio experts here, the 
service means a tremendous impetus to 
commerce by wireless across the At 
lantic Ocean. With the inauguration of 
the new company, the French Govern 
ment has ceased to control the radio in 
France and private initiative is to take 
the place of Governmental administra 
tion. 

It has been no secret for many months 
that American radio engineers have been 
dissatisfied with the results of wireless 
communication with France under exist- 
ing circumstances, although no blame has 
been attached to the French Government. 
France, it is said, has been too much 
occupied with, to her, more important 
matters than improving her radio facili- 
ties. The French people, already sorely 
burdened by taxes due to the war, could 
not be induced to spend the millions nec- 
essary to keep up the research, that had 
to go hand-in-hand with the develop- 
ment of wireless. And then a large part 
of each day under Governmental auspices, 
the radio was directed to communicate 
with the colonies of France to the ex- 
clusion of signals from foreign lands. 














PURCHASING POWER 

of Omaha’s Retail Market 
The average value per farm in this 
area is $41,975.00, as compared to 
the nation’s average of $12,085.00 per 


farm. Average bank deposits are $2,- 
260.00 per family. Per capita auto-| 
mobile ownership is 5.6. Farmers in 


this area have invested $40,355,682.00 
in implements and machinery. They 
own livestock valued at $77,508,090.- | 
00. They produce about $124,000,- | 
000.00 in crops annually. Their farms 
represent an investment of $1, 195,-| 
022,326.00. 
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Omaha as it is today. 


ture shows the retail district of forty 
years ago. 
In a field where per capita wealth is 
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much greater than the nation’s average, 

The Omaha Bee is the favorite home 
newspaper with the people, whose char- 
acter and buying power is made espe- 
cially noticeable by the percentage of 
home owners among them. 

A recent survey by The Associated 
Retailers of Omaha showed that almost 
seventy-five per cent cf the subscribers 
of The Omaha Bee in Omaha owned 
their own homes. 

The increase in circulation (paid and 
free) of the daily and Sunday Omaha 
Bee in the past twelve months has been 
phenomenal, and far greater than any 
other Omaha paper. The June increase 
over a year ago was 12,398 daily and 
20,120 Sunday. 

The A. B. C. Publishers’ 
of Net Paid Circulation fer 
quarter of 1922 was 
71,426 Sunday. 


Statement 
the first 
67,023 daily and 
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“Worcester Sunday Tele m . . 
een hoe ae tory amount to nearly two billion 
MAINE—Pepetation, Tne dollars 
Bangor Daily Commercial(E) 14,469 05 -“ r 
“Portland Prese Herald (M&S) 19,291 o7 06 
“Portland Express ........ (E) 25,424 10 7 ad P " 
‘Portland Telegram ......(S) 25968 18 Anyone familiar with New Eng- 
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Keene Sentinel .......... (E) 3,312 03 2 ~ ‘ c s : 
Manchester Union-Leader € > 4 . r 
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VERMONT—Population, 352,428 
"Barre Times ............ (E) 6,644 3 a2 T ‘ 5 > 4 3 ; 
Se ee New England with a little over 
*s e e 
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at mn en papers listed on this page will give 
prestige with dealer and consumer. 
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NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS 








EDITORIAL 


THE Connecticut Editorial Associa- 

tion were the guests of the Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College at Storrs, July 
29. The feature of the meeting was the 
all-Connecticut grown dinner which was 
prepared under the direction of Walter 
Stemmens of the college faculty, who is 
also a member of the association. At a 
routine business meeting 6 new members 
were admitted. M. V. Atwood, of Cor- 
ne ll University faculty, acted as the judge 
in the weekly and semi-weekly contest, 
awarding the first prize to the Greenwich 
Press for the best front page. The in- 
vitation to be the guest of Theodore 
Swift at Memauguin, Conn., on August 
26 was accepted. 

The Northwest Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation meeting scheduled for July 14 
has been postponed until some time the 
latter part of August. 

The Indiana Republican Editorial As- 
sociation will hold its summer meeting 
at Madison August 17 and 18. 

The Minnehaha Country Press Asso- 
ciation will hold its regular summer meet- 
ing at Sioux Falls, S. D., August 5. 
W. W. Sanders of Garretson, S. D., is 
preside nt of the association. 

The annual convention of the Tri-state 
Editorial Association of Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota will be held at Sioux 


City — the Interstate Fair, Septem- 
ber 17 to 23, as the guests of the Sioux 
City Press Club. 


At a meeting of the Texas Women’s 
Press Association to be held early in the 
fall in Fort Worth, there will be present- 
ed to the school of journalism of the 
University of Texas a complete collec- 
tion of the year books of the association 
from its founding in 1883 to the present 
year. Many of the year books will be 
given by Miss Fanny L. Armstrong, of 
Fort Worth, a charter member of the 
association, and those missing from her 
collection will be supplied by other mem- 
bers. 

The twenty-sixth annual convention of 
the United Amateur Press Association of 
America was held in Seattle, July 28 and 
29. L. R. Morris of Holton, Ind., for- 
mer official editor of the association, was 
elected president; Alvin E. Lerner, Seat- 
tle, first vice-president; Glenora Nutt, 
Los Angeles, second vice-president, C. 
F. Noel, Snohomish, Wash., secretary; 
auline Burnstein, Brooklyn, i. ae 
treasurer; C. O. Hoisington, Lenia, Idaho, 
official editor; Anita Kirksey, Arroyo 
Apolo, Cuba, historian; and Helen Em- 
ma Maring, Seattle, poet laureate. 

The new Miami -(Fla.) Press Club is 
laying plans to issue a cub magazine. 
Mrs. Marjory Stoneman-Douglas, writer 
of the Galley on the Miami Herald, has 
been named as editor-in-chief. 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association has author- 
ized H. C, Hotaling, the secretary, to 
start a monthly official organ, which is 
to be the permanent successor of the 
National Editors’ Argus, the daily pub- 
lished on the train during the Montana 
outing in July. St. Paul will be the 
place of publication of the new paper. 


A banquet in 





state capitol at 
Madison, August 8, attended by nearly 
200 members of ‘the Wisconsin Press 
Association and their guests, was the 
concluding event in the annual auto tour 
of that organization. Ladies of the party, 
over 60 in number, were entertained con- 
currently at Lathrop Hall, State Univers- 
ity, by the Madison Woman’s Club. The 
jaunt, starting at Kilbourn, included a 
boatride through the dells of the Wis- 
consin river, then to Baraboo, Devils 
Lake, Reedsburg, La Crosse, Viroqua, 
Victory, to historic Fort Crawford of a 
century ago (now Prarie du Chien), 
through the lead and zinc mining regions 
of southwest Wisconsin, and so on to 
Madison. Bands, banquets, addresses 
and other courtesies were extended all 
along the route. A novelty at the capitol 


the 


banquet was the menu on de-inked print 
paper made at the United States Forest 
Products laboratory, Madison. 


The toast-master was O. D. Branden- 
burg, for thirty-one years editor of the 
Madison Democrat, and addresses were 
made by John M. Kelley, attorney and 
advertising counsellor for the Ringling 
Brothers circus, who urged a persistent 
advertising campaign in the interest of 
Wisconsin dairy products; John A. Kuy- 


pers, president, and Bert E. Walters, sec- | 
C. Mowry | 


retary, of the association; D. 
of Madison; Halbert L. Hoard, 
ex-Governor W. D. Hoard, 
dairying” in Wisconsin, who pleaded for 
broader culverts on highways; former 
Secretary of State Merlin Hull, who 
defended the purity of the press against 
the reckless assaults of politicians; John 
R. Wolf, veteran Milwaukee editor; and 
H. W. Bailey, member of the Illinois 
public utility commission and represent- 


son of 


ative of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion. 

Newspaper women of Chattanooga 
have just organized the Chattanooga 


Press Club among writers on local daily 

and weekly publications. The club will 
meet biweekly at luncheons. Miss Zella 
Armstrong was elected president, Mrs. 


Lucile Rogers Wyman, secretary and 
Miss Nellie Kenyon, treasurer. 
ADVERTISING 


An invitation to all advertising men 
was issued this week by the Advertising 
Men’s post of the American Legion to 
i “beach frolic” at Fort Sheridan August 
14. Swimming, tennis, an indoor ball 
game and a naval battle between the 
Illinois Naval Reserve and Battery F, 
124th Field Artillery, are on the pro- 
gram. 

Members of the Portland (Ore.) Ad 
Club are taking a special interest in help- 
ing the Boy Scout organizations of their 
city. On August 12 they are to go in 
a body to Wahtum Lake in the Cascade 
Mountains to spend a week-end in the 
Boy Scout camp there. 

The Membership Committee of the 
Advertising Club of New York, com- 
posed of William R. Robinson, Gilbert 
T. Hayes, Carl Percy, Walter Ostrander, 
Clifton D. Jackson and George L. Brown, 
spent a few days the last week as the 
guests of L, W. C. Tuttle, also a mem- 
ber of that committee, at Neversink 
River near Middletown, N. Y. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Advertising 
Club will hold its annual picnic Septem- 
ber 9 at the Pines. 

The Iowa Ad Club will hold their 
state convention at Mason City, Septem- 
ber 12 and 13. 


Japan alanine niin Denby 


The Tokyo Japan Advertiser July 9 
issued a special America-Japan edition 
in two sections with a colored outside 
page to welcome the Class of 1881 of 
the United States Naval Academy to cele- 
brate the twenty-first anniversary of its 
graduation. 
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NEW WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Scripps Information Service Offered to 
All Newspapers 
D. C., Aug. 10—The 


Information Service Com- 
has been incorporated here, with 


WASHINGTON, 
Newspaper 
pany 


“father of | 





F. M. Kersy 


S. T. Hucues 


the idea of giving editors a Washington 
Bureau operated as if conducted by each 
newspaper client. It is designed to an- 
swer questions asked by newspaper read- 
ers and to furnish Government bulletins 
and information of all sorts. It is an 
outgrowth of the “Question and An- 
swer” service established co- operatively 
a year and a half ago by the thirty 
Scripps-McRae newspapers, but is now 
separately _incorporé ated, serving the 
Scripps-McRae newspapers and offering 
its facilities to the general newspaper 
field. 

Frederick M. Kerby is director of the 
service and Sam T. Hughes is business 
manager, Mr. Kerby has been in charge 
of the organization since its establish- 
ment in December, 1920 and Mr. Hughes 
has been a member of the Scripps-McRae 
forces for 26 years. 

They have been associated in other 
Scripps enterprises for many years. Mr. 
Kerby, who was in the Government ser- 
vice in Washington before entering news- 
paper work, served for seven years in 
the Newspaper Enterprise Association’s 
Washington bureau. During the war 
he was New York manager of N. E. A. 
and later spent a year as associate ed- 
itor in Cleveland, returning to Washing- 
ton to organize the information service. 
For nine years Mr. Hughes was editor- 
in-chief of the N. E. A. in Cleveland 
and San Francisco. 








RADIO NOTES 











THE Regina (Sask.) Morning Leader 
started operation of its radio broad- 
casting station July 28. The code call is 
CKCK 
C, D. Tomy, radio editor of the Detroit 
Free Press, delivered an address on the 
workings of the radio to the members of 
the Vortex Club at a luncheon August 3. 


The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Evening 
Gazette recently opened a radio broad- 
casting station. The official call is 
WJAM. 


The Tulsa (Okla.) World has opened 
a radio broadcasting station of 500 watt 
power and is sending out music, speeches 
and news. 


The Chicago Tribune’s foreign news 
service reported a new wireless record 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina. The 
Royal Mail steamer Almanzora on its 
arrival there reported exchanges of mes- 
sages with Cape Town, South Africa, at 
a distance of 3,457 miles, and with Lea- 
field, England, 5,534 miles away, 


The St. Cloud (Minn.) Daily Times 
has let the contract for building its radio 
broadcasting station. The aerial will be 
carried upon 40 feet steel towers. 


Nearly 7,000 persons have already 
answered the Chicago Tribune’s call for 
a radio caucus. Some of them submitted 
pee ideas for radio broadcasting 
while others submitted their names and 
addresses to the radio editor. 


The Centralia (Wash.) Daily Chronicle 
has installed and is licensed to operate 
a radio broadcasting station to be known 
as “ADZM.” The first concert given 
June 2 was picked up by a number of 
receiving stations in that locality. 


The Springfield (Ill.) State Register 
recently installed a radio receiving set. 
Later a broadcasting set will probably be 
installed. 


\ radiophone broadcasting station has 
been established by the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, with the licensed designation of 
W. G. A. Z. It is under the management 
ot Eugene Leuchtman of the Tribune 
Staff. 
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NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE 
IN NEW JERSEY 


News and Business Session Under Aus- 
pices of State Press Association 
at Rutgers College, 
Sept. 11-12 


A newspaper institute will be held at 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, Sept. 
11 and 12, under the auspices of the New 
Jersey State Press Association. The 
program will center around the news and 
the editorial phases of the newspaper 
business, and will also touch upon allied 
problems, such as circulation, advertising, 
business management, etc. Addresses by 
journalists from other states are sched- 
uled, as well as by members of the New 
Jersey association. An exhibit of daily 
and weekly newspapers, round-table dis- 
cussions, a banquet at the college dining 
hall, and tours about the Rutgers campus, 
are other features of the program. 

The speakers who have been procured 
include: Jay Shaw, Elmira, N. 
Robert Lane, New: ark Evening News: 
Don C. Seitz, New York World; T. H. 
Alvord, Livonia (N. Y.) Gazette; 
Robert Towne, P hiladelphia North Amer- 
ican; Merton E. Burke, New York Daily 
News; E. P. How: ard, American Press 
Association ; Prof. James Melvin Lee, 
New York University; Prof. M. V. At- 
wood, Cornell University; Ross W. Kel- 
logg, Empire State School of Printing; 
W. A. Haffert, Sea Isle City Times; 
Alex. L. Moreau, Freehold Transcript; 
Dr. W. H. S. Demarest, President of 
Rutgers College; Dr. J. G. Lipman, Dean 
of the College of Agriculture. 

The sessions will be presided over by 
E. A. Bristor of the Passaic Herald, 
president of the association. The com- 
mittee on arrangements consists of : W. B. 
R. Mason, Bound Brook Chronicle; J. 
Logan Clevenger, Perth Amboy Evening 
News; James P. Logan, Newark Sunday 
Call; B. M. Prugh, Westfield Standard; 
C. R. Woodward, State University of 
New Jersey. 


PROTEST GAG ON K. OF C. NEWS 


Boston Catholics Censure Publicity 
Man’s Attitude Toward Press 


Allegations that John B. Kennedy, head 
of the Knights of Columbus publicity 
department, attempted to interfere unduly 
with the reporters in preparation of news 
for their papers have been made as an 
aftermath of the recent Pelletier-Fla- 
herty affair at the organization’s con- 
vention at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Kennedy was escorted forcibly 
from the press room to the Hotel Ambas- 
sador after he had tried to dictate the 
substance of the news, it is said. He 
objected to stories sent out the a valor 
day in connection with Mr, Flaherty’s 
apology to the convention, claiming it was 
simply an “explanation.” 

Many prominent Boston newspaper and 
advertising men were included among 
citizens who signed the petition of protest 
over Flaherty’s slur of the Bay State 
supreme judicial court. They included 
Thomas Carens, associate editor of the 
Boston Herald; James B. Connolly, writer 
of sea stories; John H. Fahey, publisher 
of the Worcester Post and former pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States; George B. Gavin, day 
editor of the Boston Globe; Denis A. 
McCarthy, poet, publicist and former ed- 
itor of the Sacred Heart Review; John 
J. Morgan, president of the John J. Mor- 
gan advertising company; Charles J. O’- 
Mallye, president of the O’Malley Adver- 
tising & Selling Company, and William 
Taylor, editorial writer of the Boston 
Post. All are Catholics. 


Sun Papers Add Press Equipment 


The A. S. Abell Co., publishers of 
The Baltimore Sun and Evening Sun 
are putting in new press equipment. A 
new deck is being added to each of its 
new decuple presses and a new decuple 
press has been bought. Work of in- 
Stalling the improvements has _ started. 


The present equipment consists of 2 
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presses of 5 units each and 1 of 6 units. 
When the changes have been made the 
press room will have 3 presses of 6 
units and one 5 unit press. 


Oregon Daily Suspends 


The Bend (Ore.) Daily Press sus- 
pended publication July 30. It will con- 
tinue as a weekly on the same basis that 
it was published prior to its daily pub- 
lication a year ago. The final issue con- 
tains a statement in recognition of the 
fact that the Bend field is iarge enough 
for only one daily paper. The Bend 
Bulletin has occupied the daily field there 
for some years. 





To Represent N. Y. Evening Post 

The New York Evening Post has ap- 
pointed the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency as its exclusive national adver- 
tising representative. 





GATHERED AT RANDOM 











Speaking of Colyums 


“Co ‘9 YUM” is a word so comparative- 

new that the very latest six- 
enlintovel dictionaries do not contain it; 
but “colyuming” is an old game, nev erthe- 
lesh. Paragraphers have been grinding 
out their clever comments for a long time. 

Surely a tablet of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, provided it be humorous—and, 
for all most of us know, some of ’em 
are—is fully entitled to be called a col- 
yum. And, to bring the matter up to and 
including the fisc al year of 1922, even 
those papers which today do not carry 
an official columnist are wont to run 
some breezy remarks concerning the affairs 
of the day under the editorials. This 
is probably done in the hope that some 
readers, in search of the daily para- 
graphs that make life worth living—and 
there is no fiend like a confirmed colyum 
fiend—may accidentally read the edi- 
torials. 

No matter where the Red Sox and the 
3raves finish in the league races this 
year, the fact remains that the Boston 
Gazette was one of the first American 
papers to grant a colyum to its readers. 
Under the somewhat unjazzy title of 
“The Bower of Sentiment and Mirth,” 
the ~ rary ancestor of Eugene Field, 
F. P. A., Don Marquis, et al. “endeavored 
to w allop his readers in the funnybone. 
His name is unknown; he signed himself 
neither by initial nor nom de plume. 

Which is a pity, for he swung a wicked 
pen. Here is a mean quatrain from his 
“Bower” (from the Gazette of April 23, 
1801): 

“Observe fair Celia, all in all, 

Mild, beautiful and young. 

’Tis true; but then her mouth’s so small 

It cannot hold her tongue.” 

Which might get the much desired top 
o’ the colyum even in these days.— 
Morriz RYSKIND. 


HANNA A 
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INDIANA 


This state is right in the heart of things 
—-commercially and geographically. 
That means that your advertising cam- 
paign will have far-reaching influence 
in all directions—in adjoining territory 
rich in results. 





Indiana has unequaled transportation 
facilities. All leading transcontinental 
railroads cross its borders, with branches 
reaching to every corner of the State. 
On water transportation Indiana is re- 
markably well situated—fully half its 
borders are on navigable waters. For 
good roads Indiana has a_ national 
reputation. 


Indiana is wealthy. Its manufactured 
products are worth over $1,900,000,000. 
Its farm crops are worth $497 229,719. 
The state now has one automobile to 
every 7.31 persons—400,342 in all. 


Indiana’s leading papers listed below 


cover the state like a blanket. Their 
circulation represents 100° buying 
power. Use them to tell your message 


to Indiana. 














Rate for 
Circulation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat ...icccccicccccces (E) 3,151 .025 
WEP OOO 0 bé06 6c ddim wanes (M) 22,938 05 
TE COG a bain cic c 0 kaa (S) 21,392 .05 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette . ..-(M) 23,528) 38.582 10 
Fort Wayne Evening Press... .. (E) 15,0545 ~~ ? 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette .......... (S) 24,661 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............ (E) 31,508 .08 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel............ (S) 32,008 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune ...... (E) 8,953 .05 
ep PETE ee re (E) 115,634 -20 
pS EE ET ee (E) 3,721 .025 
tSouth Bend News-Times...... oo neon 18,191 .05 
+South Bend News-Times ............ (S) 18,864 .05 
South Bem THESES 666 cdccccccccs (E&S) 16,027 .055 
Terre Biaate THbGee: occ ccccccece (E&S) 22,381 .06 
*Vi Cc Mees whowe side (M&S) 5,010 .025 





Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, April 1, 1922. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


HE executive committee of the Associated Ad- 

vertising Clubs of the World exercised good 

judgment and wisdom in appointing Carl Hunt to 
the position of general manager of the association and 
in naming as an advisory committee to the general 
management such able, progressive and clear-visioned 
advertising men as Messrs. Edwin T. Meredith, Reu- 
ben Hi. Donnelley, Rowe Stewart, William C. D’Arcy, 
Jesse H. Neal and President Holland, who has al- 
ready, in marked degree, shown capacity for the 
leadership of association activities. 

A wise selection was also made in the personnel of 
the committee to investigate the feasibility of holding 
the 1924 convention of the association in London, 
England. Messrs. F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson, T. W. 
LeQuatte, A. G. Newmyer, R. C. Ayres, George B. 
Sharpe bring to the consideration of the international 
question a wealth of experience in club affairs, a depth 
of knowledge and experience in advertising and a ter- 
ritorial point of view that will prove to be helpful. 

But, undoubtedly, the most important accomplish 
ment of the executive committee at the first meeting 
of Mr. Holland’s administration was the reversal of 
itself in the matter of a policy for Associated Adver- 
tising, the periodical owned by the clubs. No longer 
is it to “pass the hat” among the members of the 
clubs in a “we boys” effort for support, claiming A. 
B. C circulation, ete., and soliciting advertising in 
competition with well-established trade journals. By 
formal vote of the executive committee, it will in 
future function as it should function as a house organ 
purely, co-ordinating the work of the clubs, emphasiz- 
ing club activities, promoting the sale of club books 
and chronicling the work of the vigilance committee. 
It will be absolutely free from commercial advertis- 
ing. That is as it should be, for surely the other 
policy was unethical and suicidal. 

It was on February 19, 1916, that Eprtor & Pus- 
LISHER said editorially that the executive committee 
had adopted a principle which would wreck private 
enterprise in making Associated Advertising an active 
competitor for business, but not in service, of the es 
tablished trade journals. The idea was then charac- 
terized as follows: 

“The plan is unsound and vicious; the precedent 
sought to be established, has in it the elements of 
incalculable mischief. 

“If the new principle gains headway—is approved 

why may it not be applied to every interest repre 
sented in this great composite club? 

“As the members of this club are large users o! 
newspaper advertising space, why should they not, 
when the organization is a little stronger, conduct. 
under club auspices and ownership the daily news- 
papers in which their advertising is to be placed? 
Why not do away with the need of individual 
initiative of all lines of advertising endeavor and 
under club auspices and ownership?” 

But, such is the perversity of human nature, that 
it has taken the executives of the Associated Clubs of 
the World more than six years to right the wrong— 
to do justice to the existing publications in the field, 
and, moreover to bring into practice the ideals that it 
exploits as its very own. 

It is apparent that President Holland and his asso- 
ciates composing the present board not only have good 
sense and sound, constructive ideas, but what is 
equally as important, the courage with which to carry 
out the policies they believe to be right. 

More power to them. 


AND YET MORE PAGES 

T is interesting to note that 17 New York City 
newspapers listed in the Evening Post’s tabula- 
tion for July show a loss of approximately one 
hundred and twenty-five pages of paid advertising as 
between 1920 and 1922 but an actual increase in total 
number of pages in the same period of 1,468. With 
page sizes varying from 1,100 lines to 2,400 lines, it 
is of course difficult to make any correct estimate, but 
on a basis of an average page of say, 2,000 lines, it 
is shown that advertising in the 17 papers in July, 
1922, amounted to 5,353 pages; whereas, the total 

number of pages amounted to 12,440. 
In July, 1920—the peak year of advertising—the 
advertising lineage figures of these same papers totaled 
5.477 pages; whereas, the total pages including text. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 
Compiled by Cuartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 

FOOLISH woman is clamorous: she is 

simple, and knoweth nothing. For she 
sitteth at the door of her house, on a seat in 
the high places of the city, To call passengers 
who go right on their ways: Whoso is simple, 
let him turn in hither; and as for him that 
wanteth understanding, she saith to him, 
Stolen waters are sweet, and bread eaten in 
secret 1s pleasant. But he knoweth not that the 
dead are there; and that her guests are in the 
depths of hell—(Prov. ix: 13-18). The wise 
in heart will receive commandments: but a 
prating fool shall fall. He that walketh up- 
rightly walketh surely: but he that preverteth 
his ways shall be known.—Prov. x: 8, 9). 
Women should adorn themselves in modest ap- 
parel, with shamefacedness and sobriety; not 
with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array; but with (which becomes women pro- 
fessing godliness) with good, works.—(I. Tim. 
ti: 9). Hear ye, and give ear; be not proud: 
for the Lord hath spoken—(Jeremiah xiii: 
15). 











features, news and advertising amounted to 10,576 
pages. 

Surely the New York publishers are dealing very 
liberally with their readers in the matter of increased 
pages, more generously in fact than good, sound busi- 
ness judgment seems to justify. For a rough estimate 
of the cost of paper, postage, mechanical, etc., would 
indicate that these 1,468 pages cost the New York 
City publishers more than a million dollars in cash 


MILITANT JOURNALISM 


R. ERVIN WARDMAN, vice-president of the 
M New York Herald, pays Mr. Frank A. Munsey 

a deserved compliment, as sole owner and di- 
recting editor of that newspaper, in a 40-page bro- 
chure, just issued, containing a fine, manly, upstanding 
foreword, signed by himself and in which is repro- 
duced about 40 of Mr. Munsey’s editorials and first 
page editorial boxes from the columns of the Herald 

An acquaintance of a third of a century and an 
intimate newspaper association of more than a decade. 
moved Mr. Wardman, in Mr. Munsey’s absence in 
Europe, to answer the attack recently made on him 
in the Senate of the United States and to take the 
public into his confidence by telling of the public ser- 
vice Mr. Munsey has rendered, in a militant, journal- 
istic way, in leading the fight in opposition— 

To the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles ; 

To the Fordney-McCumber “bonus raid” on the 
national treasury, and 

To the stupid short-sightedness, or the wilful “dis- 
regardlessness” of the Fordneys and McCumbers, 
“tariff-makers by accident of an inefficient system.” 

With the single exception of the President himself, 
Mr. Munsey has done more effective work to defeat 
these “mistaken” policies, Mr. Wardman believes, than 
any other individual in the country. 

Whether or not you agree with the wisdom of Mr. 
Munsey’s editorial position on these vital questions, 
you will agree, doubtless, that Mr. Munsey’s fearless 
advocacy of those fundamental principles he believes 
to be right, is a mighty healthful sign of the times— 
an indication of the return to “normalcy” in journal- 
ism—a vigorous militancy that is bound to rehabilitate 
the Herald in the public confidence and esteem it en- 
joyed during the latter days of the elder Bennett, 
when it was perhaps America’s most influential inter- 
national newspaper. 
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CASE OF DIRECT ADVERTISER 


R. H S. RICHARDSON, president of the Vick 
Chemical Company, makes a strong case for 
the national advertiser operating his own ad- 

vertising department and placing his business direct, 
in a statement recently sent to newspaper publishers, 
entitled—“The Case of the Direct Advertiser.” 

Mr. Richardson says that the manufacturer’s copy 
is like the newspaper's editorial page. He would no 
more consider farming out his copy writing than an 
editor would consider having editorials written by a 
foreign syndicate. With him advertising is an auxili- 
ary of sales. Newspaper advertising is used for its 
timeliness and its flexibility. 

It cost the Vick Company $175,000 more in four 
years to handle and place its business direct than it 
would have cost through an agency and it was worth 
it, Mr. Richardson says, and he can see no reason why 
he is not entitled to the agency commission direct. 

He asks the direct question—do agencies create new 
accounts ?—then presents a tabulated record of an 
examination of a leading advertising directory listing 
1,100 agencies, which showed that the new accounts 
produced in a period of two and a half years totaled 
722; whereas, the changes of accounts from one 
agency to another in the same period totaled 1,895. 
He alleges that in 30 months 1,100 agencies created 
only 722 new accounts, or one-quarter of a new ac- 
count per agency, per year—a statement that is very 
difficult for us to believe. 

Mr. Richardson states that the Vick Company is 
using 1,500 newspapers and he urges publishers to let 
matters remain in statu quo until the courts pass on 
“the question.” But, he fails to state “the question.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has handed down 
decisions both in connection with Colgate & Co. and 
the Beechnut Packing Company to the effect that the 
manufacturer must sell the same quantity of mer- 
chandise under the same conditions, whether it be to 
a jobber, retailer, general store or other outlet. 

In considering the subject, the question at once 
arises—is newspaper advertising a commodity? 

Undoubtedly, the trend in the newspaper field is to 
the elimination of the commission direct to the na- 
tional advertiser. Such long standing accounts as 
Royal Baking Powder, Walter Baker & Co., W. L. 
Douglas, Centaur Company, Pepsin Syrup Company, 
etc., still enjoy the privilege. The rule in most offices 
seems to be that if for any reason any one of these 
old-timers drop out or fail to pay the increases in 
rate, the commission privilege, continued on purely 
sentimental ground, is withdrawn. 

If the Federal Trade Commission should decide that 
newspaper advertising is a commodity, subject to its 
regulation and to the penalties of the Sherman Act, 
and that thernewspaper must sell its space at the 
same rate or must allow agency commission to every 
concern that places the amount of space necessary 
to secure the different rates with all discounts, etc., 
it would probably mean the establishment of a net 
rate alike to agencies and direct advertisers. 

This would mean that the advertising agency would 
sell its service cn a purely service fee basis and would 
bring up the old net rate question which most folks 
thought had been buried a year or two ago. 


A FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 
W am ALLEN WHITE believes that we 


can have no wise laws, no free enforcement 
of wise laws, unless there is free expression 
of the wisdom of the people. 

Governor Henry J. Allen, editor of the Wichita, 
Kansas, Beacon, holds that freedom for one man is 
not the simple thing that it used to be, for this is 
not the age of John Milton. 

Thus are the issues joined as between two middle 
states editorial champions of the public welfare. 
Thus speak, in varying degrees, these distinguished 
newspaper editors, proclaiming their faith in the free- 
dom of speech and of the press—and strange to relate 
—the editorial opinion of the country seems about 
equally divided. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Kansas au- 
thorities will institute a vigorous prosecution of the 
case and that it may be carried up on its merits to 
the Supreme Court, for the question at issue is abso- 
lutely fundamental. 
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OHN R. RATHOM, editor and gen- 
eral manager of the Providence 
Journal, is slowly recovering from a 
dangefous abdominal operation performed 
August 2 at the Rhode Island Homeo- 
pathic Hospital. The surgeons operating 
were Dr. H. A. Whitmarsh of Provi- 
dence, Dr. Wilcox of Boston and Dr. 
G. Forrest Martin of Lowell, Mass., a 
brother of Frederick Roy Martin, gen- 
eral manager of the Associated Press. 
Gen. Lafayette 
the Des 
from a 
lowa. 


Asa G. Candler, who became promi- 
nent in business as a_ pioneer user of 
advertising space in making Coca Cola a 
national beverage, and Mrs. Onezima de 
Souchelle, formerly of New Orleans, will 
be married the latter part of this month. 

J. F. Pollock, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Scripps- McRae League of 
Newspapers, is temporarily working on 
the Washington News. 

William Y. Morgan, editor of the 
Hutchinson (Kan.) News, was nom- 
inated for governor on» the Republican 
ticket by a majority of approximately 
12,000. William Allen White of the 
Emporia Gazette, and Chester Leasure, 
editor of the Hutchinson Gazette, have 
pledged their support. 

Charles H. Betts, publisher of the 
Lyons (N. Y.) Republican, will observe 
the 27th anniversary of his editorship on 
September 1. Mr. Betts has invited 50 
newspaper editors and publishers to be 
his guests at a dinner and a meeting at 
which a number of prominent journalists 
will speak. 

August Geringer, 80 years old, founder 
of the first daily Bohemian newspaper in 
America, the ‘Svornost, celebrated his 
golden anniversary as publisher in Chi- 
cago this week. 

Mrs. Milton B. Ochs, wife of the 
editor of the Chattanooga Times, and 
their daughter, Miss Margaret, have re 
turned to Chattanooga after a tour of 
Europe. During the first part of their 
trip they were accompanied by Adolph 
Ochs, publisher of the New York Times 
and Mrs. Ochs. Their travels covered 
all of Central Europe, with a stop at 
Oberammergau for the Passion Play. 


Young, publisher of 
Moines Capital, has returned 
vacation spent at Spirit Lake, 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


RANK R. KENT, special corre- 
spondent of the Baltimore Sun and 
Evening Sun in England and Europe for 
almost a year, has returned and will re- 
sume his special work. 
M. M. Scully, formerly of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, has joined the Cleveland 
News-Leader staff as re-write man. 


Harris Samonisky, sports editor of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, has 
deen appointed editor of the Alumni News 
of the University of Delaware. 

Charles W. Canfield, drama editor of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, is 
recovering from a fracture of his right 
leg. 

Bert D. Strang, for 16 years telegraph 
editor of the Columbus Ohio State Jour- 
nal has joined the publicity staff of Major 
Roy Haynes, Federal prohibition com- 
missioner, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton. 

Todd R. Moss, recently on the Los 
Angeles Examiner, has joined the news 
staff of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Alfred W. Dyer, former telegraph 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, is 
editing the Seattle Business Chronicle, in 
the absence of Edwin Selvin, convalescing 
after a severe illness. 

Ben Hecht of the Chicago Daily News 
has written a new. book entitled, 
“Fantazius Mallare,” illustrated by Wal- 
lace S. Smith, of the Chicago Evening 
American. 

J. E. Baum, E. Simon Bangs and 
George Straube are new reporters on the 
staff of the Chicago Evening Journal. 


Editor & Publisher for 


Fred A. Cummings, formér city editor 
of the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram-News, 
and former news editor of the Boston 
Globe, was admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar recently as was Charles E. Flynn, 
formerly of the Telegram-News staff. 


William Cyr, who has been on the local 
staff of the San Diego (Cal.) Union for 
several years, has gone with the San 
Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany to handle a new house organ. 


Allen Ransom, formerly on the staff of 
the Bellingham (Wash.) Evening Herald, 
has signed up for a voyage at sea. 

James W. Hanbury, of the Omaha 
World-Herald staff, was recently elected 
senior national vice-commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War at their recent convention in San 
Francisco. 


Howard I. Comstock, editorial writer 
on the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post, and 
Mrs. Comstock are parents of a son born 
last week. 

Elliott DeForest, of the Bridgeport 
Times staff, has resigned and opened a 
real estate and insurance office at Nor 
walk, Conn. 


Mrs. Margaret Callahan Howe, 
news staff of the Lynn ( Mass.) 
gram-News, and Edward P. 
announced their engagement. 

William Clinton, 
staff of the 


of the 
Tele- 


Larkin, have 


formerly on the news 
Hamilton (Ont.) Herald, 


now Kingston branch manager of the 
\utomobile Legal Association. 
Mrs. Helen Dryer-Dryden recently 


joined the art department of the Duluth 
Herald. 


Carlos Mullen, recently of the Omaha 


See, has joined the news staff of the 
Duluth News-Tribune. 
Gabe Caffrey, at one time with the 


Minneapolis Daily 
Daily Star, is now 
Duluth News Tribune. 

Robert H. Purcell, has left the Duluth 
llerald court house run to return to the 
night staff of the Minneapolis Tribune 

E. H. Kennedy, formerly of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune, is now as- 
sistant city editor of the Buffalo Com 
mercial. 

Arthur Hensler of Gardenville, N. Y.., 
is a recent addition to the city staff of the 
Buffalo Commercial. 

Charles Weaver has been added to the 
editorial staff of the Buffalo Commercial. 


Harry L. Trietley has resigned from 
the city staff of the Batavia (N. Y.) 
News to join the Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle. 

Edward G. Russell has returned to the 
city staff of the Batavia (N. Y.) News. 

Alan Lehmann, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo Evening News city 
staff this summer, has resigned to com 
plete his studies at Hamilton college. 

Harold A. Moore, city editor of the 
Eugene (Ore.) Guard, is the father of a 
son, born in July. 

Lincoln Maytham, general assignment 
reporter on the Buffalo Courier, was 
taken to the hospital after the bicycle 
which he was riding had collided with an 
automobile and is now recovering from 
scalp wounds and internal injuries. 

S. B. Griffin, for many years managing 
editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, was the author of the _ in- 
scriptions on the four memorial tablets 
placed on bridge recently opened across 
the Connecticut river at Springfield. 

Norman McLeod, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Kingston (Ont.) 
Standard, is now on the news staff of the 
Toronto Mail & Empire. 

Paul E. Smith, 


News and Minnesota 
on the staff of the 


former 


managing 
editor of the Newark (N. J.) Ledger and 
of the Camden (N. J.) Courier has be 


come city editor of the Lancaster (Pa.) 
Intelligencer. 

Robert F. Boetticher, lately of the 
Albany (Ore.) Herald, has leased the 
Lebanon Criterion owned by W. C. De 
Pew. 

Herman F. Edwards, formerly of the 
Marshfield (Ore.) News, is now re 
porter on the Astoria Morning Astorian. 
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TARTING out as Virginian born and 

bred, Parker R. Anderson began to earn 
his three meals a day as a telegrapher for 
the Southern 
Railway and later 
for the Asso- 
ciated Press, the 
United Press As- 
sociation and the 
International 
News Service. 
Then he became 
a Washington 
correspondent 
and after that 
part owner and 
publisher of three 


North Carolina 
evening newspa- 
P. R. Anpexson pers. Now he is 


the business man- 
ager of the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette. 
Mr. Anderson gained fame as a news 
paper man during the Democratic Na 
tional Convention in Baltimore in 1912, 
when his telegraphic experience enabled 
him to take a key and get his story 
through when others were held up be- 
cause of lack of operators. He was then 
the representative of the Greensboro (N 
C.) News. 
Later, Mr. Annderson served as the 
Washington correspondent of the Rich 


mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, the 
Greensboro (N. C.) News, the Char 
lotte (N. C.) News, the Winston-Salem 


(N. C.) Sentinel, and the St 
publican. 


: Louis Re 


After that, he bought into the Wil 
mington (N. C.) Dispatch, the High 
Point (N. C.) Enterprise, and Greens 
boro (N. C.) Record and was the pub 


lisher of all of these papers until 1921. 





Genevieve Forbes and Martha McEl 
lott of the Chicago Tribune gave a 
luncheon at Field’s last week in honor 
of Miss Mary King of New York, book 
editor of the New York News. Miss 
King was formerly Sunday editor of the 
Tribune. Ten employes of the Sunday 
room staff were guests. 

Wallace S. Smith, special writer for 
the Chicago Evening American, who un- 


derwent an operation recently, is ex- 
pected to return to his desk soon. 
Raymond Richards, for many years 


with the Billings (Mont.) Gazette and 
lately news editor, has resigned to go to 
New York. * 

Herrick Swan is now city and manag- 
ing editor of the Billings (Mont.) 
Gazette; L. E. Spainhower, formerly 
night telegraph editor, has been trans 
ferred to be day telegraph editor; and 
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Luke Tinker has joined the Gazette staff 
as assistant night editor in charge of state 
and local news 


George A. Hough, managing editor of 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard is 
trouping in Ohio, as a guest of Spark’s 
Circus. 

W. T. Igleheart, financial editor of the 
Salt Lake City semen, is now financial 
reporter for the San F rancisco Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Wells Hawks, formerly of the news 
staff of the New York World and now 
a publicity man, has been re-elected com 
mander of the S. Rankin Drew Post of 
the American Legion, New York. 

Sam Greene, for the past three years 
sports editor of the Beaumont (Tex.) 
I:nterprise, has resigned to join the 
sports desk of the Detroit Free Press. 


Herbert D. Rugg has been appointed 


church editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
W. Ward Marsh, moving picture 


editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is 
celebrating the arrival of a baby son Sat- 


urday, August 5. The boy has been 
named Roger. 
John Boyle, Washington correspond- 


ent for the Wall Street Journal, recently 
took a vacation for the first time in 20 
yedrs. Boyle stayed away from the 
Wall Street Journal Bureau exactly five 
days. 

Henry Moe, former reporter on the 
St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press, and 
now a Rhodes scholar at Oxford Univer 
sity, has been rated a “first” in a 3 year 
course which he took in 18 months. 
[his means that he was in the highest 
honors group of those to receive their 
B. A. degree in jurisprudence. He will 
return to Oxford to read for a B. ( 
L. degree. 

J. W. Collins, day city editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is the proud 
father of an 8-pound baby girl. Mr. Col- 
lins was formerly with the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 
TILLIAM H. W. NEVILLE, ad- 
vertising manager of the Philadel- 
phia Record, who recently underwent an 
operation for the removal of his tonsils, 
is recuperating in Bermuda. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
VISITORS TO NEW YORK 
‘HARLES E. MARSH—Boston 


American. 

L. CC.  Probert—Associated Press, 
Washington, D. C. 

E. T. Cutter, Associated Press, Chi- 
cago. 











The Haskin Letter 
tells the reader 
how to do things 
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Editor & Publisher 
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EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
advocates the use of daily 
newspapers as the best, most 
logical, most economical means 
for national advertisers to reach 
consumers with their products. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
has collected and published more 
statistical data, more facts, more 
figures regarding advertising 
than has ever been collected by 
anyone else. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
has increased its circulation and 
its standing in the advertising 
field until, today it is a fact that, 
amongst the paid subscribers and 
regular readers of EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER are men who 
annually spend many millions 
of dollars for advertising. 


These men are constantly in 
the market for information which 
will guide them in the judicious 
expenditure of this vast sum. 


If your newspaper has a story 
worth telling to this group of 
readers you are not living up to 
your opportunities if you do not 
avail yourself of the advertising 
columns of EDITOR AND PUB- 
LISHER to tell the story—to 
reiterate the story—to keep the 
story before Space Buyers. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Suite 1117 World Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Lloyd Spencer, recently with the ad- 
vertising department of the Seatle Post- 
Intelligencer, has become special repre- 
sentative of the Seattle Star, Spokane 
Press and the Tacoma Times. 

E. C. Griffith has been made superin- 
tendent of advertising of the Washing- 
ton Times. Starting advertising work 
with the Minneapolis Tribune, he was for 
5 years associate advertising manager of 
the Chicago Daily News. Later, he was 
Western manager for O’Mara & Orms- 
bee and Western manager of Grandin, 
Dorrance, Sullivan, Inc. Robert E. 
Joyce will continue as advertising man- 
ager of the Times. 

Hanford H. Watkins, formerly of the 
advertising department of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, is now on the advertising 
staff of the Lockport (N. Y.) Union 
Sun and Journal. 

George Holland, circulation manager 
of the Kingston (Ont.) British Whig, 
and Mrs. Holland are the parents of a 
prego born recently. 

W. Edwards has resigned from the 
sieusddan staff of the Miami (Fla.) 
Post. 

H. W. Scott is now in charge of the 
advertising and circulation of the Miami 
(Fla.) Post. 

C. P. Rich, business manager of the 
Pratt (Kan.) Daily Tribune, and Mrs. 
Rich are rejoicing over the arrival of a 
son, Robert Edmund Rich. 

Russell E. Smith, for nearly four years 
manager of the merchandising and pro- 
motion departments of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star and the Star League of In- 
diana, has resigned and will establish 
himself as a writer of promotional mate- 
rial and special investigator of trade con- 
ditions. 

William E. Wheeler, formerly space 
buyer for Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 
Inc., has joined the foreign advertising 
department of the New York News. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 


T ERMAN G, HALSTED, of Paul 
Block, Inc , New York, spoke to 
the Junior Advertising Club of New 
York at its luncheon meeting, August 8. 
Claude Sanigan, advertising manager 
of the Willys-Overland automobiles, was 
recently in Kingston, Ont., where he 
used to be a newspaper man. 

Raymond P. Kelley, junior member of 
the Syverson-Kelley Advertising Agency, 
Spokane, Wash., was selected as presi- 
dent of the Spokane Advertising Club at 
a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Kelley has been a member 
and active worker in the club for 10 
years. He will assume the new office 
in September, succeeding A. O. Loomis. 
Arthur Burch was named as secretary 
and Frank Zeorlin is again manager. 

George B. Hendrick, assistant sales 
manager of the Fisk Rubber Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has been appointed 
sales manager of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company. He is a brother of William 
A. Hendrick, publisher of the New Ha- 
ven (Conn.) Times-Leader. 

H. R. Palmer, since the fall of 1919 
connected with the Potts-Turnbull Ad- 
vertising Company, Kansas City, has re- 
signed as vice-president to become con- 
nected with the Gardner-Glen Buck Com- 
pany, St. Louis., and also in Chicago and 
New York. 


MARRIED 


AWRENCE HOFER, associated 

with his father, Col. E. Hofer, in 
the publication of the Salem (Ore.) 
Pac ife Coast Manufacturer, and Miss 
Edna Hackney of Pasadena, Cal., were 
married August 1. 

James P. Copeland, city editor of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram, and Miss 
Elsie F. Nicholas, feature writer for the 
tridgeport Post, were married last week. 





JOURNALISM A _ BABEL 
IN BUENOS AIRES 


Thirty Daily Papers in Many Languages 
—British Press Customs Prevail, 
Says M. N. Stiles, A. P. Man 


Home on Leave 





“Buenos Aires is one of the liveliest 
newspaper towns in the world,” says 
Meredith N. Stiles, head of the Buenos 
Aires bureau of the Associated Press, 
who recently arrived in New York ona 
leave of absence. 

“It has more than thirty daily newspa- 
pers and they are published in nearly all 
the European languages, though the ma- 
jority are, of course, in Spanish, the na- 
tive tongue. Like New York, there are 
large foreign populations and every col- 
ony has its newspaper. The Italians have 
three dailies, the Germans two and the 
English two. In fact, regardless of the 
language the paper is published in, it 
emphasizes foreign news in preference to 
local news, except in the case of some of 
the smaller papers. Some papers devote 
their entire first page to foreign de- 
spatches. There is far more interest in 
European news, too, than American, al- 
though the demand for American news 
has been growing since the war. 

“Comparatively few of the papers have 
adopted the American methods of display 
as yet. Most of them follow the style of 
European papers. A notable and success- 
ful exception is La Nacion, one of the 


most influential newspapers in South 
America. 
La Nacion’s copy readers are handi- 


capped in making heads by the long 
Spanish words, but, nevertheless, they 
seem to be able to tell the story in the 
headline American fashion. It’s a won- 
der to me how they do it. Snappy little 
words like probe, plot, foil, bar, wed, rid, 
and the like, so convenient to American 
headline builders, are lacking in the 
Spanish language 

“The bigger papers, moreover, are 
quick workers in the handling of news. 
While there is no such thing as getting 
out an extra, they lose little time in get- 
ting last-minute news into their editions. 

They not only have all the mechanical 
facilities which American papers enjoy, 
but they have well organized staffs of 
live newspaper men. La Razon, the lead- 
ing evening newspaper, prints three edi- 
tions daily, the last appearing on the 
street about 8 P. M. What strikes an 
\merican newspaper man as strange is 
that the editions of the evening papers 
are not made over. The first edition 
stands, more pages are added for the 
second edition and more for the third edi- 
tion. 


“In instances of what we call a run- 


ning story, evening paper editors in- 
stead of writing a ‘lead’ or an ‘add 


for the next edition and keeping the story 
intact, will begin the new development 
on a new page with the expression ‘As 
we said in an earlier edition.’ All the 
evening papers shut up shop for: two 
hours at noon while the staff goes to 
lunch, but that does not seem to interfere 


with ability to get out newsy, readable 
papers. 
“There are many newspapers appear- 


ing and disappearing. They are for the 
most part started as political organs and 
are either kept alive until their purpose 
is served or die the natural death due to 
lack of circulation. There are news- 
paper men of all nationalities in Buenos 
Aires and most of them are linguists. 
Languages are a valuable asset on ac- 
count of the unusually cosmopolitan pop- 
ulation. 

“Among the smaller newspapers, news 
pirating is practiced without conscience 
The principle of proprietary right in 
news has never been established in Ar- 
gentina. Virtually all the newspapers 
published in the interior maintain for- 
eign correspondents in Buenos Aires 
equipped with a pair of scissors, who clip 
the Associated Press dispatches of La 
Nacion and La Razon and file them tex- 
tually. Many Paraguayan and Uruguay- 
an newspapers obtain their foreign news 
in the same way. 




















Obituary 


BENJAMIN S. DoNNELLEY, aged 53, 
brother of Reuben S. Donnelley, well- 
known publisher of Chicago, died last 
week in New York. 

Joun A. Onyun, long prominent in 
typographical affairs in both the District 
of Columbia and Illinois, and father of 
Archie R. R. Onyun, foreign advertising 
manager of the Washington Times, died 
August 7. Mr. Onyun was a charter 
member of Peoria Typographical Union 
No. 29, later organizing the Illinois State 
Typographical Union, of which he was 
for 15 years its secretary-treasurer. To- 
gether with other members of the Peoria 
union, he founded the Peoria Evening 
Times in 1896 and was its business man- 
ager.. Upon its consolidation with the 
Peoria Journal, he went to Washington, 
D. C., as a proof reader in the Govern- 
ment printing office. 

JoserpH J. Heirner, aged 56, for 15 
years editor of the Macon (Mo.) Times- 
Democrat, died at Maryville, Mo. He 
recently sold his paper. 

CLatrRE ExLinor NELSON, infant daugh- 
ter of O. Eugene Nelson, member of the 
Lynn ( Mass.) Telegram-News, and Mrs. 
Nelson, died recently. 

Harry Wuitney TREAT, a_ Seattle 
capitalist and honorary member of the 
Seattle Press Club, as well as life mem- 
ber of the New York Press Club, was 
killed July 30 when his automobile 
plunged down an embankment near Chill- 
wack, B. C. 

Mrs. Euta Younc Morrison, Rich- 
mond newspaper woman, was found dead 
in her bath August 1, death being as- 
cribed to heart disease. She worked for 
a time on the staff of the Richmond Vir- 
ginian, later with the Richmond Evening 
Journal. From that paper she went with 
the Times-Dispatch. Since early in 1920 
she had been manager of the new busi- 
ness department of the Federal Trust 
Company. 

E. D. LAMAN, pioneer newspaper man 
of the Northwest, died at Walla Walla, 
Wash., August 3. He was founder of 
the Juneau (Alaska) Dispatch. 

SAMUEL H. JoHNson, aged 84, oldest 
printer on the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
died August 7. Mr. Johnson, who 
worked for the Plain Dealer more than 
fifty years, retired eight years ago. 

CuHarLtes W. Brown, for 35 years a 
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printer with the Boston Transcript, for 
many years secretary of Franklin Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 13, died August 5. 

Mrs. FAnNiE M. WILLIs, aged 60, who 
took over the publication of the Auburn 
(Cal.) Placer Republican after the death 
of her husband, E. B. Willis, died August 
Jupson D. TrrmMer, aged 51, secre- 
tary-treasurer of St. Paul Typographical 
Union, No. 30, and formerly in the St. 
Paul Daily News composing room, died 
July 31. 

Mrs. Harriet McKinney, aged 40, 
wife of W. F. McKinney, editor of the 
Watsonville (Cal.) Pajaronian, died 
Tuly 30. 


RADIO NEWS SERVICE SEPT. 1 





American Telephone Company Will 
Broadcast Flashes from WBAY 


The first radio news service of the 
United States will be started in New 
York September 1. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, will 
broadcast every weekday afternoon be- 
tween 4.30 and 5.30 from its newly opened 
station, WBAY, a digest of the general 
news of the day. . 

This service will be called the “Radio 
Digest.” George F. Thompson will leave 
the New York News, to be the editor. 


Publisher Buys Ball Team 


William A. Hendrick, publisher and 
general manager of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Times-Leader, recently became 
a half-owner of Worcester baseball club 
of the Eastern League. Albert H. 
Powell, of New Haven, is associated with 
him in the purchase. Theodore E. Ellis, 
publisher of the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Telegram and Gazette, has been made 
one of the three directors of the club. 
On August 3 the new owners had as 
their guests at a dinner at the Hotel 
Bancroft in Worcester, the players on 
the team, newspaper sports writers and 
several prominent baseball enthusiasts. 





Moline Dispatch to Move 
The Moline (Ill.) Dispatch will move 
about September 1 into its new $100,000 
quarters in the heart of the business sec- 
tion of the city. For the past 40 years the 
Dispatch has been located in its present 
home, 








generation ago. 








Please Church People 


More people are interested in Christianity 
in your town than are not. The church people 
have most of the wealth, own most of the 
homes, hold most of the responsible positions. 


You will please them if you use display ad- 
vertising on a broad plane of selling people 
religion and church attendance. 
nouncements of the mere topic of a sermon 
belong with the commercial advertising of a 


Talk joint advertising by all churches to 
the pastors as you meet them. 
soak in and watch for announcement of Series 
No. 3 of church ads soon. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT | 
A. A. C. of W. 


We have twent names f Prominent men 


Paid an- 


Let the idea 
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Has about 3,000 factories, 
some the largest in the 
world. 


Although primarily agricultural, Iowa has many 
factories that sell their product throughout the world. 
These factories are not centered in a few cities, but 
scattered broadcast. 


Naturally, the most important serve agricultural in- 
terests—meat packing, cereal preparation and dairies 
leading. Machinery, printing and publishing, wash- 
ing machines, gypsum, clay products and cement hold 
strong positions. 


The largest cereal mill and the largest steel car fac- 
tory in the world are located in Iowa. The largest 
farm paper printing establishments are here. Other 
leading concerns might be enumerated. 


This means that from 50,000 to 75,000 factory 
workers are drawing wages amounting to more than 
Over half a billion dollars’ 


worth of products are being sold annually by these 


$75,000,000 a year. 


factories. 
This factory market offers an attractive field to 


advertisers. 


Reach wage earners and factory owners alike through 
these newspapers. 





Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 

Burlington Hawk-Eye ............. (M) 10,510 .035 
Burlington Hawk-Eye .............. (S) 13,171 .035 
+Cedar Rapids Gazette.............. (E) 21,131 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil......... (E&S) 14,749 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader....... (E) 14,649 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader....... (S) 17,080 .06 
WERNGNNGON BIN s dwawademaceeaoes (E) 23,839 .07 
a (E) 60,186 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital......... (S) 33,607 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune. . (M&E) 122,074 .20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register......... (S) 116,465 -20 
*Iowa City Press-Citizen ............ (E) 6,320 .035 
Mason City Globe Gazette.......... (E) 11,015 .035 
TG UI cic cacceesceseeaas (E) 7,868 .035 
EN II cn ccc ceccceudseed (E) 13,186 .05 
CHa Ge SOME 6c dc cctsccns (M&E) 50,804 mt 
Coe Ca PRIN Sick cv cewcc tases (S) 38,168 -11 
*Waterloo Evening Courier.......... (E) 15,099 .05 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Statement, April 1, 1922. 
Publisher’s Statement for July, 1922. 
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26,000 last 
October—Now 


150,000 
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KANSAS IS A RICH, RESPONSIVE 
FIELD—TOPEKA, ITS CAPITAL 
A GOOD “TRY OUT” CITY 


They are best covered by the 


Topeka 
Batly Capttal 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Only Kansas Daily with a General 
Kansas Circulation 


Dominates its field in circulation, all 


classes of Advertising, news, prestige 
and reader confidence. 
Supplies market data—does survey 


work—gives real co-operation. 


PUBLISHER 
MEMBER A. B. C.—A. N. P. A. 








Their Own Newspaper 


Our readers continue because they 
get all the news daily and know just 
where to find it. 


The 
Pittsburg Dispatch 


Pittsburg’s Best Advertising Medium. 


Branch Offices: 


Wallace G. Brooke, 
Brunswick Building, New York 
The Ford-Parsons Co. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL 
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This is a regular weekly department designed to answer questions, offer 
suggesticns and generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailes 


and weeklies. Your 


utll be made. 
sible, and new to this department. 
nut be returned. 


GRING a score of years as a compositor 
in all the principal cities from coast to 
coast, seldom did I find any system in regard 
te the classified ad. In ninety per cent of the 
offices as the ads arrive from the business of 
fice they are jabbed onto the agate hook and 
typed a jumbled mass. Then when the galley 
comes back from the proof room, with the 
classification written in cn the right hand mar- 
gin, its appearance is anything but pleasing. 
At the present time I am employed cn an 
afterncon paper in a city of half a million that 
Prints as many columns of agate ads as any 
similar paper in the country. Last week I 
decided to approach the foreman of the com- 
posing room on this subject. At first his ban- 
tering tone and manner told me that he was 
under the impression that I was trying to create 
a soft snap for myself, but by persisting 1 got 
him interested and he told me to go to it. 
Sack of the five machines that handle agate 


exclusively, I set up a row of hooks, each 
Bearing a classified heading. Just before start- 
ing time I am handed a stack of small ads 


eepy and I sort and place them on the hooks 
under their respective headings. This takes 
very little time for an experienced man and 


eliminates a great deal of later handling—for 
the make-up man especially. Then the procf- 
reader doesn’t have to write a classification be- 
side each item—one at the top and a ditto or 
some other mark to the bottom of the batch. 

Perhaps a similar set cf hocks installed in 
the business office would further simplify and 
expedite matters.—W. F. C. 

In communities 


is largely 


where the 
confined to 


subscription list 
persons interested in 
tarming and stock raising, one of the best fea- 
tures of a newspaper could be carried by the 
publication once a mcnth of the tctal 
of livestock shipments made 
ceding month. In one place where this was 
put into operation, a summary of the ship- 
ments of the year was made and kept by many 
farmers for ready reference.—A. K. C 


number 
during the pre 


We pay country correspondents 25 cents for 
every story they send in that we use on page 1. 


This in addition to regular space rates. We've 
had some good ones turned in. Of course, we 
compliment them on making page cne when 
we see them, which is often.—H. J. W. 
Booster editions for cities are common. Why 
not the same for farm communities. One 


newspaper makes a feature of its trade terri- 
tory by devoting a page to each township. 
Once a week this is run until the county is 
cevered, Farmers who take out cards on the 
page are given stories. It makes a valuable 
addition to the morgue as well.—B. R. A. 


ideas on money 
wanted, and for each idea published we will pay $1. 
chp it out and send it to the MONEY SAVER EDIT 
Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as pos- 


making and for money saving are 


if pen yaer idea appears 
R, and payment 


Contributions to this department will 


Similar to many newspapers, in one office a 


long counter surreunds the outside of the 
business department, separating the workers 
from the public. Much time has been saved 


for patrons and workers alike by marking the 
counter off in sections and designating it as 
“Advertising,” “Circulation,” etc., these being 
subdivided into “Foreign,” “Local,” etc. Thus, 
when a customer steps up to a certain secticn, 
those behind the counter know what is wanted 
and the proper person can answer the cus- 
tomer’s needs.—B, A. T. 


Start an advertising column in your classi 
fied section under some such heading as “Un- 
usval Offerings.” Then begin educaitng the 
public to advertise the things they have never 
theught of advertising. Such opportunities as 
“Cow to rent, while the family is away en 
vacation,” “Lake water for the goldfish bowl,” 
“Moss from the woods for your hanging bas 


kets’”—all of which have appeared in news 
papers, and many others will suggest them 
selves, Yet these are things that most pecple 
would not think to advertise. It will teach 


your readers how printer’s ink can solve scores 
of their vexatious little problems.—R. F. 
Whenever an item appears in the paper about 
an out of town former resident, clip it out and 
mail it to him at his present address, with a 
personal note giving him scme cf the reasons 
in an intimate way why he will enjoy receiv 
ing the home town paper regularly. It will 
pull subscribers who remain loyal.—J. M. M. 
Labor-saving in the farmhouse ought to be 
worth a full page of special advertising about 
twice a year. There are so many devices man- 
ufactured to lighten domestic labor that special 


appeal to the farm-wife will bring results. The 
page ought always to be eentered with local 
news stories, giving actual experience, for in- 


stance, with a cream separator as against old 
skimming methods, with an electric churn over 
the old dash, or with vacuum cleaners as 
against the broom.—R. F. 


In many of the larger cities the papers find 
it a good proposition to display in their win- 
dows the photos they receive from various il- 
lustration services. These photcs never fail 
to attract a lot uf attention. Of course, coun- 
try papers don’t receive phots services, as a 
general rule, but they could cash in on the 
same proposition by displaying locai photos in 
their windows, a typewritten caption being at- 
tached to each photo, of course. Once such a 
stunt had been started, there would be plenty 
of local photographers who would bring their 
photos around and be glad to have them dis- 
played in the paper’s windows.—F. H. W. 





FIRST 


The New York Times in July 
published 1,667,264 agate lines of 
advertising, an excess over the 
next New York newspaper of 
314,720 lines and more than the 


combined volume of the two 
New York morning newspapers 
popularly classed with The 


Times in quality of circulation. 
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SHOULD THE PRESIDENT KEEP HIS HANDS 
OFF HIS FIRM’S ADVERTISING? 


By H. W. DICKINSON 


Batten Company, Inc. 





ERTAINLY not—is our answer. 

He is a foolish man if he insists 
on bothering with details which someone 
else can and should attend to, but we 
believe that advertising policy should be 
very much his care because: 

1. Advertising has to do with the pub- 
lic reputation of his firm—a matter of 
greater concern to the president than 
perhaps any other matter, except financial 
strength. 

Quality of product and character of 
personnel are also elements of reputa- 
tion and, of course, the president is in 
terested in these. 

2. He can, presumably at least, present 
the point of view, attitude of mind, aims 
and objectives of his firm to those who 
must prepare advertising copy a little 
better or at least a little more authori- 
tatively than can any subordinate of his. 

3. His belief in and active support of 
advertising are essential in order that his 
advertising may have a fair chance to do 
its full measure of work for the products. 

4. A permanent advertising policy has 
again and again proven more successful 





than an unstable, fluctuating, or doubt- 
ful policy. In the nature of things a 
permanent policy is not to be expected, 
except where the president believes in it 
and supports it. He cannot do this intel- 
ligently unless he knows all about it and 
keeps his knowledge up to date. 

5. Advertising is a business promotive 
force. Its use to the full measure of its 
value depends on adequate financial sup- 
port. If the president has an intelligent 
measure of its value, he will regard it as 
a desirable beneficent thing and finance 
it accordingly ; if he regards it as a neces- 
sary evil or an undesirable but unavoid- 
able expense, he will curtail it in every 
way he can and thus spoil its accomplish- 
ment. 

Of course, the president cannot, and 
should not, attend to all the details of a 
business, but he must if he is a good 
executive, know and know thoroughly 
the important productive and sales forces. 
It is because advertising is one of those 
very important elements that the presi- 
dent should foster it, plan for it, keep 
in touch with it. 





Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 























Dealer Help 


Recently a manufacturer got 
95% distribution in Indianapolis 
drug stores in five days by show- 
ing non-cancellable advertising 
contracts from The News for 
11,500 lines. Without advertis- 
ing his six salesmen the week 
before were able to get only a 
handful of outlets. 


Ghe 
[Indianapolis 


News 


New York Office: Dan A, Carroll, 150 Nassau St. 
Chicago Office: J. E, Lutz, The Tower Bldg. 
Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager. 











— 


ved value 
to Advertisers 


shown by following extract from 
letter of B. T. Babbitt, regarding a 
recent Boston campaign: 


“We feel the services rendered 
by the BOSTON AMERICAN 
have contr:buted In large meas- 
ure to our succes; and we wish 
to thank you for the splendid 
way you co-operated with us.” 


LARGEST EVENING CIRCULATION 
IN NEW ENGLAND. Selis at 3 Cents. 














The World and The Eve- 
ning World have a_ com- 


bined circulation, daily, of 
650,000 for $1.20 per agate 
line gross, subject to con- 
tract discounts. They carry 
more dry goods advertising; 
are read by more jobbers, 
department and chain store 
buyers, and by more retail- 
ers; offer more circulation 
per dollar and a more con- 
centrated circulation; a 
reader and a dealer influ- 
ence more localized than any 
other morning and evening 


combination. 
Advertise in Newspapers 
by the Year 


The Ey ior 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Maller’s Building, Ford Building, 
Chicage Detroit 















































SKETCHES FROM 
LIFE 


By Westerman 


is one of the most successful estab- 
lished Art and Humor Sunday Pages. 
Running for years in leading papers 
throughout the country, including 


Pittsburgh Gazette 

Buffalo Express 

Chicago Journal 

Toronto Telegram 

Canton News 

San Antonio Light 
Mats or Fine Proofs 


Samples on request 


The McClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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There’s a Reason 
Ask The Los Angeles Times 


The Hollister Organization is 
now conducting its third circula- 
tion campaign for the Los Angeles 
Times. 


Write or wire for more details of 
the circulation building plan that 
has repeatedly satisfied. 





HOLLISTERS CIRCULATION - 
ORGANIZATION 


Largest in the United States 
300 MERRITT BLoG., Los AnceLes,CaL. 
t a 


















New Haven 
Register 


is New Haven’s 
Dominant Paper 


Circulation over 32,500 Average 


Bought every night by More New 
Haven people than buy any other 
TWO New Haven papers COMBINED. 


New Haven Register 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston — New York—Detroit—Chicago 








Few Papers—(if any) —surpass the 


TRENTON TIMES 


NEW JERSEY 


A Food Medium 


A recent reader survey indicates that 
among the housewives of the city our 
Thursday Food Feature Department— 
upward of four pages devoted to food 
recipes and news and food advertising 
—is the best feature carried by the 
Times 
Circulation 30,237 Member A. B. C. 
KELLY-SMITH CO. 
Marbridge Bidg. Lytton Bldg. 
New York Chicago 








“The African World” 


AND 


“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published every Saturday in 
London. 











Editor 


DOLLAR PULLER S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not apfeal to your manager, 
but it may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
Pusitsuer will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head 


the idea is mw being used in your city 


Address your communication to the Dorian Putter Epitor. 


appear chp them and mail them in and 
will not be returned. 


66 Y OUR Wife—Think of Her as a Widow!” 

was the heading of a talk on life insur- 
ance im space used jointly by a dozen or so 
insurance agents in the Nashville Tennesseean 


H. D. K 





A “Technical Directory” gives the Dallas 
News a page of card advertising for the 
Sunday issue. The center panel has a brief 
article on the value of engineers and other 
technically trained men. Space is used by 
contracting, civil, consulting and other en- 
gineers, chemists, commercial artists and 
others.—H. D. K. 





A weekly Business Review of your territory 
will help you land advertising from the banks 
and bond houses in your community.—F, L. 





Contractors as a rule are a class of business 
men who do not do as much advertising as 
their business warrants. Would it not be a 
paying proposition both for the contractor, 
and the city"paper, to work up an advertising 
scheme whereby the photographs of some of 
the best buildings erected by such men during 
the year could be published with a brief ad, 
concerning the contractor’s ability and stand- 
ing —B. F. C. 





“Don’t Envy Your Neighbor” is the theme 
of a co-operative building page in the Dallas, 
Tex. News that urges people to send in a 
coupon to any of the advertisers and find out 
how they can have homes of their own, An- 
other novelty in this page is that the adver- 
tising message is in a large panel. Suspended 
from this panel at the lower right is an il- 
lustration of a moderately priced house and 
the plans for it. The coupon is conspicuous 
in the white space at the lower left.—H. D. K. 

The blanks used in one office to take 
classified advertising copy, either at the desk 
or over the ’phene, are blocked off in squares, 
one word to be written in each square. In 
one corner of each square appears a num- 
ber to show the number of words up to and 
including that square. When the copy is 
completed, it is but necessary to glance at 
the figure in the square containing the last 
word to get the count, thus saving considerable 
time each day.—B. A, T, 


Lots of time subscriptions are not re- 
newed on time just because the subscriber 
didn’t take the trouble to make out a check 
and mail it. This can be overcome to a great 
extent if a blank check, filled out all ex- 
cept name of bank and signature, and made 
payable to your paper, is enclosed with the 
expiration notice.—B, 


In connection with a feature story about 
Pasteurization of milk you should be able 
to get more space for dairy advertising from 
local dairymen. I the story give a complete 
outline of the precautions used and how 
milk is sterilized to protect the consumer— 
therefore really permitting the city consumer 
to be more safe than the drinker of country 
milk.—D. R. 





There is one retail store for every 22 fam- 
ilies, according to William G. Shepherd, writ- 
ing in Collier’s, on the subject “Too Many 
Retailers.” He also declares that 38 cents 
out of every dollar of wages and salaries 
earned in the United States goes to the gro- 
cers and butchers. With these facts as a 
basis, an interesting feature might be pre- 
pared on the situation in your city. How 
many stores are there to each family? What 
is the per capita wealth of your citizens and 
how much of this do the merchants get?— 
H. E. R. 


Even though the reopening of the schools 
is several weeks away, it would be well for 
the ad man to begin his plans that he may 
capitalize to the fullest extent on the oppor- 
tunities to be offered, The latter part of 
August and first week in September is gen- 
erally the time when the merchants will 
launch a cone:rted drive to interest the par- 
ents and school children in replenishing their 
varied needs preparatory to the beginning of 
the fall term, The ad man wo now makes 
his plans for cooperating with the merchants 
and originates ideas to stimulate sales during 
the event will find his task much easier and 
will undoubtedly be able to increase the line- 
age used.—H. E. R. 
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receive payment. Unavailable ideas 


The New Orleans Times-Picayune is the 
medium through which silver loving cups are 
given by advertising builders and building 
supply firms to inexperienced persons who 
draw designs of homes suited to the locality. 
Architects and professionals are barred; a 
16-year old girl was awarded one of the first 
prizes.—H. D. K. 


On every highway leading out of yquir city 
there is a filling station, in all probability. It 
would, then, be a good stunt to prepare an 
outline map of the city showing the way 
to get out of the city on these various high- 
ways and to indicate on this map the lo- 
cation of such filling stations on these high- 
ways as would take advertising space on the 
page upon which you would present this 
map. This sort of a stunt would be sure to 
attract the attention of every motorist in 
your city—F. H. W. 


It doesn’t always pay for the business of- 
fice to be too businesslike. The Malden Eve- 
ning News has offered a college scholarship of 
$200 for any newsboy who has sold its paper 
for a year continuously at any time and who 
proves to be most worthy in every way. This, 
if made an annual feature, would give your 
paper some valuable good will advertising and 
help pull the better class of newsies.—J. M. M. 





Been wondering how you would handle that 
weekly city commercial page? The Spring- 
field Union, Springfield (Mass.) publishes two 
pages a week of Industrial advertising of the 
city. One page contains current news of 
business interest. The other page is turned 
over to the Chamber of Commerce to use as 
it deems wise. Chamber secretaries are 
usually live-wires; they can take the editing 
of such a page off your hands and will pro- 
vide you an extra talking point in having your 
solicitors tackle chamber of commerce mem- 
ber manufacturers.—J. 


The biggest dollar-puller on circulation yet 
is being used by the Boston (Mass.) Post in 
its Ford-a-day-given-away contest, in which it 
isks every reader to act as a reporter. Read- 
ers are encouraged by a page a day to send 
in human interest episodes they note. A 
score or more of three or four paragraphs 
each, are printed daily. $1 is paid each and 
a Ford car is presented each day for the 
best one. There are no strings. The winner 
each day is photographed in his or her new 
car, with an appropriate’ interview. The 
idea is proving a tremendous summer cir- 
culation-getter.—J. M. 





Coupen day was featured by the Telegram- 
Gazette in Worcester, Mags., Saturday, July 
29. The advertising for this event was car- 
ried in full page advertisements (Friday, July 
28) divided into 1 column 1 inch spaces, 
Stores could purchase as many coupons as de- 
sired (one bargain offering to each coupon) 
but the size of the coupons could not be 
changed. Values given were all verified. The 
growing popularity of “Coupon Day” with 
both the merchants and the public was at- 
tested by the fact that two full pages and one 
“double truck” of coupons were’ carried by the 
Telegram-Gazette. Preliminary advertising, 
starting with “tickle” or blind copy was car- 
ried by the Telegram-Gazette for several days 
previous to the actual announcement.—O, C. W. 





A “My Lady Beautiful” week, would no 
doubt be an ad puller. Drug Stores, Depart- 
ment Stores, Hairdressing and Beauty Parlors 
would come in for their share of advertising. 
The news department could help out by run- 
ning stories on how to keep the skin beautiful, 
etc, All stores handling toilet goods are your 
prospects.—V. B. N. 








For a mighty good extra space seller, one 
that we sold two extra pages in less than two 
hours on a very dull day, is a heading “What 
is the greatest thing in life?” To our college 
we sold a half page, using the phrase, “An 
Education”; to our commercial club a half 
page, using the phrase, “Your City,” and a 
page to the different manufacturers, using the 
phrase, “Your Job.” This could easily be 
worked into many more pages with a little 
extra time for dull days. It might be added 


that we did not have a single refusal on this 
page.—R. K. K. 
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“INTERESTING IF TRUE” 


is changed to 


INTERESTING AND TRUE 


science news reporting 


by 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1115 Conn. Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Science News Bulletin is a 
growing national service. 








The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 


This is an acknowledge- 
ment of its power that the 
advertiser should heed, if 
desirous of reaching the 
people of Mount Vernon. 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 


Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 











NEW YORK 
EVENING 
OURNAL 


has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 


1Ca. 








The 


Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 
1. A. KLEIN 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


544 Fort Dearborn Bank Bidg., Chicage 
A. J. NORRIS HILL, Hearst Bidg., San Franciscs 
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TIPS FOR AD MANAGERS 








Albee Corporation, Marquette 
troit M ws ig 1,000-line contracts 
ia Motor ym pz 

Barton, Durstine & Osborne, 25 West 45th 
street, New ork Making 1,000-line yearly 
contracts for "the Pixie Corporation. 


Bldg., De- 
for Colum- 


avenue, 


George Batten Company, 381 4th 
Ne contracts 


York. Making 9,540-line yearly 
the \rmstri ng Company. 
Besack-Sands Advertising Company, Gumbel 
Bldg Kansas ee sing 35 lines, twice, 

for Mz aignen nical Company. 

Biddle Reem: 12th and Cherry 
Phil adelphia. Placing account for the 

tuist Company, seedsmen, Philadelphia. 

Blackburn Advertising Agency, 32 South Jef- 
ferson street, Dayton, Ohio. Will make up 
lists in September for Products 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. L. Brann., Inc., 11 East 43rd street, 
York Using 1 page, 1 time in farm 
for Montgomery, Ward & Co. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., 1127 Pine street, St. 
Louis. Sending out 26-time orders for National 
Toilet Goods Company. 

Nelson cages & Co., 27 East Monroe 
street, Chicago Orders and contracts going 
ou n National Toilet Company. 

Critchfield & Co., 223 West 
I Sending out orders 
U. & J. Carbureter Company. 
line contracts for Firest« 
Company. 

a Newhall Advertising Agency, 92) 
Chapman jlidg., Los Angeles. Placing ac- 
F. W. Stillwell & Co., California 
Angeles. 


Cork 


streets, 
Robert 


Blackburn 


New 


papers 


Jackson blvd., 
in the East on 
Making 1,000- 
ymne Tire & Rubber 





Bldg., Los 

Dauchy ‘Company, 9 Murray street, New 
York. Using a total of 142 lines in 8 inser- 
tions, for Allen S. Olmsted. 


Doremus & Co., 44 Broad street, New York 


Making 2,800-line contracts for Holzderben 
& Co. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New Yo rk. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
the United States Tire Company. 


Erwin, Wesey & Co., 58 East Washington 


street, Chicago, Making 7,000-line contracts 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
Will make up lists in September for Reserve 


Remedy Company. 


Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Ter- 


minal Bldg., Philadelphia. Handling account 
of E. H. Jacob, West Chester, Pa., grower of 
mushrooms. Making yearly contracts for W. 


M. Luden, Inc. (Luden’s Cough Drops). 

Friend Advertising Agency, 347 5th 
New York. Using 14 lines, 1 time 
papers for Herskowitz. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 623 South Wa- 
mash avenuc, Chicago. Placing account fer 
J. W. Brant Company, Albion, Mich. Making 
apenas contracts for the F. A. Stuart Com- 
pany 


H. ¢. Goes Inc., 


avenue, 
in farm 


311 Union Trust Bldg., 


Rochester, N Will make up lists in Sep- 
tember for A “A. Gabel Company, Rochester. 
Charles C. Green Agency, 15 West 37th 


New 


+” 


street, 
“Opaze 
Breitenbac 
October 15 
Guardian Advertising Corporation, 511 Sth 
venue, New York. Making yearly contracts 


York. Sending out contracts for 
Making yearly contracts for M. J 


-h «=(Gude’s Pepto Mangun), from 


for the International Consolidated Chemical 
Corporation (Nuxated Iron). 

Arnold Joerns Compeny, 14 East Jackson 
bh Chicago Placing some advertising on 
the Neville Steering Wheel & Manufacturing 
Company. 

Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 107 
Chenango street, Binghamton, N. Making 
yearly contracts for the Woodward Products 
Company 

Kling-Gibson Company, 220 South State 
street, Chicago Making 3,000-line contracts 


Laboratories, 

Wilson H. Lee Advertising Service 6 Church 
street, New Haven, Conn. Placing account for 
Wilcox-Crittenden & Co., 8 South Main street, 
Middletown, Conn. 

H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 440 4th 
avenue, New York Making yearly contracts 
for the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad 

Long,” Costello, Inc., 15 
North, Chicago. Using 420 
Ford Motor Company. 

H. K. McCann Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York. Making 5,000-line contracts for = 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey (Nujo 

McClure Advertising Agency, 111 West M: 
roe street, Chicago. Making yearly contrac 
for Baker Food Products. 


for Dermatological 


3 Michigan avenue, 
lines, twice for 


McLain-Simpers Organization, 210 West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. Making 3, 
000-line contracts for the Kendall Products 


Corporation. 

Mellins Food Company of North America, 
177 State street, Will make up lists 
in September and account direct. 

Newell-Emmett Company, 120 West 32nd 
street, New York. Sending out 9-time sched- 
ules for Chesterfield cigarettes. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 446 Sth 
New York. Making contracts with 
newspapers for B. G. Corporation. 

Potts-Turnbull Advertising Compeny, Gates 
Bldg., Kansas City. Making yearly contracts 
for the Portland Cement Association. 

William H. Rankin, 1 West 37th street, New 
York. Using 500 inches in one year for B 
F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 

Frank J. Ross Company, 119 West 40th street, 
New York. Making 10,000-line contracts for 
Consolidated Cigar Corporation, 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 410 4th avenue, New 
York. Making 1,000-line contracts for Iron- 
ized Yeast & Steroline Companies. 

Frank Seaman Company, 47) 
New York. Making 2,000-line yearly contracts 
for the Salts Textile Company. 
Sehl Advertising Agency, City 
Bldg., Chicago. Making yearly 
Calumet Baking Powder. 

Alien C. Smith Advertising Company, Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City. Using 14 lines, 4 times 
in Oklahoma newspapers for Dr. Andrews. 
Sweet & Phelps, Transportation Bldg., Chi- 


Soston. 
place 


avenue, 
Eastern 


4th avenue, 


Hall Square 
contracts for 


cago. U sing 23 lines, once for Milburn Punc- 
ture Proof 

Snitzler- West’ Company, 225 North Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago Sending out 12 and 16- 
time orders for R. L. Watkins. 

Street & Finney, 171 M aidison avenue, New 
York. Making 5,000-line contracts for Sea- 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ADVERTISING RATES 








in effect March 11, 1922 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
Agate 6 insertions 12 insertions 26 insertions ? insertions 
Lines linsertion within year within year ithin vear y 
Full page . a $200.00 $188.00 $175.00 150.00 
Half page . 336 113.00 100.00 94,00 88.00 
Quarter page ...... 168 &.00 56.00* 50.00* 47.00* 
Eighth page ...... 84 35.00 30.00" 28.00" 5.00* 23, 
Sixteenth page . 42 20.00 18.00* 15.00* 14,00* 13.00 
Less than sixteenth page transient rate 50 cents per agate line (minimum space 14 lines 
—1 inch) 





All 52 consecutive-insertion contracts (see last column above) are based on consecutive in 


sertions within the year. 
for one insertion only. 


Extra space is charged at the 52-insertion rate, but contract is credited 


Half pages and full pages on 6, 12 and 26-time contracts may be used at the option of the 


advertiser within the twelve-month period. 


“Quarter, eighth and sixteenth pages must be on definite copy schedule. 

b. Contract advertisers are accorded the privilege of same insertion rate for larger space. 
For example: an advertiser under contract for twenty-six (26) quarter-pages at $47 per insertion 
is accorded the privilege of half pages at $88 and full pages at $150, but such advertisement is 
to be credited om contract as but one insertion of contract space. 

c. Rate maker card—52 consecutive insertions—minimum space 2 agate lines—net rate 28¢. 


per agate line. Extra space pro rata. 


d. All rebates earned by advertisers using more than contracted space within life of contract 
are paid in advertising space to be used within one month after expiration of contract. 





Classified Advertising 
Fieip PMN. ks cccccsccabenseas .06 a word 
pk Ee ae ee .06 a word 
Situations Wanted ............ .03 a word 
Business Opportunities ....... .06 a word 


All advertisements inserted on a strictly 
cash basis, except on orders from contract 
advertisers. 


c. No discount for frequency of insertion. 


Reading Notices—(None.) 


Commissions. Allowed to recognized agencies 
on other than publishers’ advertising. 


Preferred Positions 


Front and back cover rates on 
Inside front and back covers 
extra. 


application. 
10% extra. 


All other positions 25% 


for August 12, 1922 


board Rice Milling Company, “C 
57 Laight street, New York. 
Street & Phelps, Transportation Bldg., Chi- 


met Rice,” 


cago. Using 2 lines, 19 times, for Kobi Com- 
pany. 

J. Walter Thompson, 244 Madison avenue, 
a York. Making 1,000-line ccntracts for 


ver Brothers. 
Tucker Advertising Agency, 303 5th 
nue, New York. Using 156 insertions in one 
year for William Peterman, Inc. 
Jesse H. Whiteley & Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. Handling 


ave- 


Janet Bildg., 
the following 


accounts: Charleston Industrial Corporation, 
Nitro, W. Va.; U. S. Surplus & Equipment 
my _ Nitre, W. Va.; Old Sweet Springs 
it tel, Old Sweet Springs, W. Va.; Main Is- 
land Creek Coal Company, Omar, W. Va. 
New River Coal Operators ‘Kesoblenion, 


Charleston, W. Va.; Raleigh Smokeless Fuel 


Company, Beckley, W. Va.; Indian Run Coal 
Company, Cabin Creek Censolidated Coal 
Company, Kelly’s Creek Colleries Company, 
Kanawha Manufacturing Company, New River 
Coal Operators Association, all of Charleston, 
W. Va. Dunbar Tire & Rubber Company, 


Dunbar, W. Va.; Kea 
Company, 
Studios, 
Car Company, 
Iron 


Williams & Cunnyngham, 


avenue, 


Zanesville, Ohio; 
Huntington, WwW. Va.; 
Kenova, W. Va.; 
Works, Inc., Huntington, W. Va. 


Chicago. 


for Lambert Pharmacal Company. 
Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., Oliver Ditso: 


Bldg., 
the Moore 


Boston, 
Pen Company. 


irns-Gorstch Bettle 
Hope Hammond 
Kenova Mine 
Cumberland 


6 Nerth Michigan 
Making 1,000-line contracts 


Making 5,000-line contracts for 


Wortman, oe, & Potter, Union State Bldg., 


Utica, 


Placing advertising 


in cities 


where they Gus distribution for the West End 
Brewing Company. 


Tribune, 
Frank A. 


Buys Out ies Tribune 
The 


Wisconsin Rapids (Wis.) Daily 
which is owned and edited by 
Drumb, has bought the sub- 


scription list of the Nekoosa Tribune, one 
of the oldest papers in the northern part 
of the state. 








| SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 


For 


Newspaper Making 











Printers’ Outfitters 

Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers 
and bookbinders machinery of every descrip- 


tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., 
New York City. 





Take It To 


POWERS 


Open 24 Hours out of 24 
The Fastest Engravers on 
the Earth 


Powers Photo Engraving Co. 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. 
New York City 








A Dependable, Uniform 


DRYMAT 


Better in performance than any 
other, and at a'‘LOWER price. 
A trial will convince you. 
Unlimited Stock on 
Hand at all Times 


The Flexideal Company 
15 William Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








NEWSPAPER 


PRESSES 
FOR SALE 


Goss Straight-line Octuple with double 
folder. Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
ae, Page length 23 9/16 inches. 
Goss Straight-line Sextuple with double 
former. Page length 223% inches. 
Goss Four-Deck Single-width Straight- 
line Quadruple with single folder. Page 
length 22% inches. 

Goss Straight-line Twenty-Page Press 
with single folder. Page length 21.60 
inches. 

Goss Monitor Twelve-Page Press. 
length 21.60 inches. 


For particulars apply to 


R. HOE & CO. 
504-520 Grand St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


7 Water St., 827 Tribune Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 


Page 





Newspaper Plant Equipments 
Established in 1912 





PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. 








MAZSRIOGE SLOG, 34th & Bway 
NEW YORK CITY 


24-page Scott Straightline, delivery 
and erection in month. Shown run- 
ning until Aug. 15th. 

Complete Newspaper Plant Equip- 
ment. 

8 Linotypes. Model B Intertype. 
Head Letter Matrices, Molds, Liners. 

2 Monotype Equipments with 
mats. 











Do You Want to’ Reduce 
Subscriber Complaints 90% ? 


Nine out of ten of the complaints you 
are now receiving from subscribers re- 
garding papers delayed or undelivered 
could be prevented by the MULTI- 
MAILER SYSTEM. 

Prevents addresses that are illegible 
or incomplete, addresses that come off 
or are cut in two, addresses ‘that 
cover up reading matter. Keeps mail 
list corrected daily—speeds up mail 
room—takes care of every addressing, 
mailing, listing and checking operation. 

Suitable for all publications. Impres- 
sive list of users. Splendid 14-year 
record. Write today for full informa- 
tion. 


sSpeedaumatic 





lampany 
THE MULTI: “MAILER SYSTEM 


617-825 WASHINGTON BLVD. 


CHICAGO 














For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers Supplies 
Machinery 


In Steck for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 





“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO, 





Boston Fisteburgh Kansas City 
New York Clevelan ver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati 

Atlanta St. Louis eee 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 














{| 
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Introduction to Employer and Employee 














SITUATIONS WANTED 


3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 





Advertising Bookkeeper 

Capable of taking charge 
ing department and 

bureau work. Age 33. 
A hustler, unafraid of work. Honest and 
reliable. A-1 references. Address Box C- 
778, care Editor & Publisher. 


national advertis- 
merchandising service 
14 years experience. 





Advertising Copy Writer 

or publicity man. Also writes economics, 
business articles, special features, etc. Wishes 
steady employment in New York or vicinity. 
Possesses unusual travel and business experi- 
ence with very fine references. Address De 
Young, P. O. Box 175, Avenel, N. J. 
Advertising Man 

I'm looking for a publisher who is hard to 
please, one whose competition is so keen that 
only a man of superior ability and thorough 
experience will be able to make the grade. I 
have a successful record as salesman, copy 
writer, copy chief and advertising r. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Makeup and News Editor 


fifteen years metropolitan experience in mak- 
ing the most of news and features—getting out 
a paper people will read. I can make your pa 
per dominate its field. Apply Box C-836, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








Managing Editor 

Would like to make personal contact relative 
to position as managing editor fully qualified 
in every branch. Can furnish satisfactory 
references. Would consider moderate salary 
with future. At present with Monitor. Ex- 


perienced from New York to Honolulu; from 
leg work to editor. Address 43 Mountfort 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Newspaper Composing Room Foreman 
Seeking connection with good daily newspa- 
per, East preferred, but will go anywhere if 
inducements warrant. Efficiency expert, 
schooled on the highest plane of modern effi- 
ciency on latest newspapers in the country. 
<een executive and guarantees maximum 
production. 37 years of age, married, union. 
Address “Foreman,” 672—48th St., Brooklyn, 
LY 





Can give every past employer as reference. 
Interested in position as advertising manager 
in medium sized city or staff member on met- 
ropolitan paper. Now employed, university 
trained, married. Box C-818, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Advertising Salesman 

An aggressive go-getter wishes position of- 
fering real future to a producer. _ Highly 
recommended. Age 28. Box C-831, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 

22 years’ experience on newspapers of large 
circulation. Thoroughly understand all circu- 
lation systems, but have been especially suc- 
cessful in establishing the independent carrier 
plan of delivery. My references and record 
of past achievements will convince any_ em- 
ployer of my ability. Age 39. Box C-826, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Classified Advertising Manager 

college man, 25, thoroughly familiar with out- 
side selling, organization and detailed office 
management, desires immediate connection with 


progressive daily. Box C-801, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. 











Composing Room Foreman 

Assistant foreman and head makeup on 22- 
machine plant would like to hear from news- 
paper publisher needing capable composing 
room foreman. Address C-783, Editor &*Pub- 
lisher. 





Copy Reader, Reporter, Editor, 

seven years’ experience in New York and 
smaller cities, wants desk or reportorial work 
on evening newspaper in city within 150 miles 
of New York. Good worker and writer with 
broad, sound training. C-821, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Successful Business Manager, 


with splendid record of ten years behind him, 
wants bigger job as general manager, publisher 
or business manager in good sized city. 38 
years old, married, Protestant, Yale graduate. 
Mentally, morally, physically equipped to han- 
dle real job. <A red-haired young man, with 
plenty of good, workable ideas plus the energy 
and “guts” necessary to put them over. Good 
executive, and a personality that makes friends 
and keeps them. -Now employed but seeking 
big opportunity with real future ahead. Might 
consider advertising proposition. What have 
you got for a man who puts all he has into his 
work? Splendid references available. Address 
Box C-832, Editor & Publisher. 





Versatile Newspaper Man 
Experienced on city desk; 


formerly Sunday 
magazine section editor, 


feature writer, and 


news editor. Contributor to numerous na- 
tional magazines. At various times dramatic 
critic, sporting editor, literary reviewer. A 


high- grade, well-informed writer, capable of 
bringing sparkle and interest to your pages. 
C-822, Editor & Publisher. 





Woman 


with country weekly experience seeks position 
editor’s assistant in Idaho, Washington or 
or would take charge small weekly. 
Good reporter. Feature writer. Bookkee 
Used to Geode 


typist, advertisement writer. 

public. Can operate and care for Linot —S 
not swift. Could begin at once. Box 2, 
Trail, British Columbia. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





A Central State Newspaper 


would like to get in touch — an exper 
ienced, aggressive want ad manager and s 
licitor Write giving experience, age and 
salary wanted. Address C-798, Editor & 


Publisher. 





Advertising Solicitors Wanted; 


capable, 





energetic, experienced men inxious 
to work. The Daily Review, Roc kville ¢ en 
ter, N. Y. 
Circulation Manager Wanted 
for leading newspaper in far western state 


Good position open for aggressive young mat 
who understands circulation. Address C-820, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Managing Editor 


for a New England afternoon newspaper in 
city of about 90,000. Must take entire charge 
of editorial end, acting as managing editor and 
directly responsible to the publisher. Must be 
prepared to do all kinds of work, from occa- 
sionally writing editorials to handling makeup 
and directing limited staff. Salary moderate. 
Future opportunity exceptional. Reply to Box 
C-799, Editor & Publisher. 





Managing Editor 

A central state newspaper in a live growing 
city of 60,000 contemplates making change in its 
editorial staff. Wants to get in touch with 
thoroughly trained, experienced and able edi- 
torial manager to tatke complete charge of 
department. It is an ideal position for a really 
able man who is willing to settle down perma- 
nently at a remarkable salary in_a fine grow- 
ing city. Write C-835, Editor & Publisher. 





Real Opportunity Awaits Salesman 
capable of introducing to editors 
lishers the very finest features, 
printed colored supplements, 


and pub- 
including 
rotogravure, in- 





visible magic book, daily and Sunday fea- 
tures. Western territory. C-816, Editor & 
Publisher. 
Wanted, 


a reliable, experienced union news composing 
room foreman on daily and Sunday newspaper 
over 50,000 circulation in city over 75,000 popu- 
lation. Permanent position to right party. 
Write, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, C-777, care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 


Assistant circulation manager. 
paper, 35,000 circulation. 
executive ability and a real ambition Must 
have experience. An unlimited opportunit 
for a fighter who has the nerve to tackl 
tough proposition. A man who doesn't kn 
when he’s licked and thrives on hard work 
and long hours. If you are looking for a snaj 
don’t answer. C-830, Editor & Publisher 





Southern news- 
A young man with 





Do You Want a Man for Editor 


for editor, associate or city editor who has 
proved his initiative and competence in_busi- 
ness and national issues and whose editorial 
matter has been used by hundreds of editors 
the country over with results seen in legisla- 
tion, always on side of public benefit? I want 
to get into a man’s job, with income settled 
and opportunity to build some good daily in 
community where my family will find good 
neighbors and happiness. References as to 
competenec include nationally known men; 
those concerning personal integrity include 
banks, big law firms and business houses. 
Business as welt as editorial experience makes 
unusual combination for publisher who wants 
to lighten load. C-825, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor, 

news or telegraph, metropolitan and Washing- 

ton experience. Married. Available Septem- 

ber Ist. C-837, Editor & Publisher. 

Editor, : 

experienced, now employed on metropolitan 

daily, desires position on growing paper in 

smalier city of the Middle West, to start Sep- 

gr 15. Address 6182, Westminster Place, 
. Louis, Missouri. 


Experienced A-1 Ad Solicitor, 

layout man and copy writer, successful new 
business getter, research and contact man— 
average one contract week last four years, 
wants good position on progressive New Eng- 
land paper, non-sectarian and appreciative of 
the ad salesman’s worth in the present business 
field. Apprenticeships not considered. Ad- 
dress Box C-833, Editor & Publisher. 


Farm Supplement Editor 

secks desirable opening on newspaper featur- 
ing agricultural and horticultural affairs. 
Widely experienced news editor and writer, 
aged 42, Knows farm viewpoint from prac- 
tical experience; also consumer’s. For years 
active desk worker and writer on metropoli- 
tan dailies. Energetic man, keenly interested 
in farming progress. Address Box C-829, 
Editor & Publisher. 

















Web Pressman, 


Stereotyper wants Pe gg position. 20 
years’ experience. arried, references. Ad- 
dress Box C-824, Editor & Publisher. 


Manuscripts Typewritten 

50c per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 
iam J. Knowles, 261 Van Buren Street, 
Brighton, N. Y. 


Partner Wanted 


Well trained successful newspaper man with 
up to $5,000 to invest wants to join another in 
the publishing business. Address C-828, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Will- 
New 








ANOTHER DAUPHIN LEAVES CITY 


New York News Brands “Prince de 
Boverton” as Imposter With a Past 


New York has been chuckling for a 
week over the escapades and exposure of 


Harold Schwarm, former New Britain 
(Conn.) factory hand, who fooled 


Gothamites for two years while he posed 
as His Royal Highness Prince Louis 
Henri de Bourbon, “uncrowned King of 
France.” Incidentally the exposure of 
“His Royal Highness” made one of the 
best beats of the year for the Daily News. 
Prior to publication of the News last 
Sunday the “Prince” had been generally 
accepted at his face Vy eag™ 3efore the 
first edition of the Sunday News was off 
the presses the “Prince” and his wife 
had skipped town. 

Since the departure of the “Prince” 
reporters of the News have found he 
had four wives; had posed as a son of 
John D. Rockefeller and a nephew of the 
late John Jacob Astor. He left a trail of 
worthless checks and’ broken hearts scat- 
tered through the New England states 
and New York. 

Philip A. Payne, city editor of the 
News, is the man who caused the down- 
fall of “His Royal Highness.” After 


several New York newspapers ran inter- 
views with the “Prince” last week, Payne 
decided he was an impostor and assigned 
Max Lief, a reporter, to find out who the 
“Prince” really was. Lief’s investigation 
resulted in the story in the Sunday News. 

The News used five reporters to get 
all the facts. In addition to Lief, who 
dug up the first lead, William Hutches, 
Lamar Middleton, Joseph Cowan and 
Jack Chapman worked on various end 
of the story. 


Fire Bells Give City ye News 


The instant peace was proclaimed in 
the street car strike in Chicago, 182 mod- 
ern Paul Reveres carried the tidings to 
the people through an arrangement by 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner with 
the Chicago Fire Department. Each of 
the city’s 178 fire companies left its sta 
tion house and sounded its gong for tw« 
minutes. Four fire tugs opened their 
whistles for ten-minute blasts. 





Le Temps Prints Pictures 


Paris, July 28—The picture age spread 
today to Le Temps. For the first time 
since its foudation, or rather revival, 
in 1861, that staid, old-fashioned but 
nevertheless excellent paper appeared 
with five illustrations, contained in a 
supplement devoted to Czecho-Slovakia 





Globe Appoints Special 
The Atchison (Kan.) Globe has ap- 
pointed Prudden, King & Prudden it 
Eastern special representatives, effective 
August 15. 


ee 


$20,000 Cash 


for first payment on an at- 
tractive newspaper property. 
lerritory near Chicago or 

Cleveland preferred. Propo- 
sition Y. B 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 











Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 


Established 1910 
















ALE, NEW YORK SUN and 
Horseless Age! Years of this 
kind of training have fitted our 
No. 1777 for writing, editorial 
and executive work of the de luxe 
order. Knows news, automobiles, 
silks and rubber goods. Accus- 
tomed to meeting on equal foot- 
ing and dealing with men of 
prominence. For position of re- 
sponsibility is available at mod- 
erate initial salary. Arrange with 
us for appointment. 


FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B’LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








STARR SERVICE CORPS 


UPBUILDERS of NEWSPAPERS 
BROKAW BLDG:~-42"2and BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


= WE CONNECT THE WIRES =) 








Newspaper 
Circulation Managers 


\m looking for one or pos- 
sibly two ambitious newspaper 
circulation managers now em- 
ployed but limited in present 


position and desirous of joining 
rapidly expanding national maga- 
zine circulation organization. 
Want a capable man ready to lo- 


cate anywhere between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. Earnings 
will range from $3,000.00 per 
year upwards. Answer with full 


particulars. Replies confidential. 


ERNEST A. SCHOLZ 
Circulation Director 
Butterick Publishing Company 
Butterick Bldg., New York 

















Typical, 
Spontaneous 
Comment: 


“Your service (meaning 
Weekly Short Fiction) has 
them all beat.’”’— 


F. D. Moffett 
Sunday Editor 
Milwaukee Journal 





Send for Samales 





METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Maximilian Elser, Jr., 
150. NASSAU ST., 


General Manager 
NEW YORK. 
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HUNCHES 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 
feature ideas that can be used locally. Epitor & Pustisner will pay $1 for 
each hunch published under this head. The fact that the hunch is not being 
worked successfully in your city does no _tbar it from this department. 
















NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


ADVERTISING RATES 
AFTER OCT. 1 


12c DAILY FLAT 
15c SUNDAY FLAT 


Daily over 51,000 
Sunday over 63,000 


PRESENT RATE 
10c D. & S. on 2,000 Lines 
Represented by 


S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency 
New York 


John M. Branham Co., Chicago 











The Pillsburgh Post 


A newspaper of character, 
integrity and enterprise 
which has earned the confi- 
dence of the people of the 
world’s greatest industrial 
district. 


DAILY and SUNDAY 














America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 











We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 








Address your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. 
them and mail them in and receiwe payment. 


returned. 


N Minneapolis a dog can get a haircut for 
25 cents and up, depending on the kind of 
a dog. His owner must pay from 40 to 50 
cents for his. A small short-haired dog gets all 
his hair cut for 25 cents, while the aristocratic 
Spitz dog must pay $2.00. How many profes- 
sional dog barbers have you in your city? 
Does the owner of the dog sit and wait for 
the dog or does he leave it and then come, back 
after the hair cutting has been done? When 
sheuld a dog have his hair cut and how often? 
Many questions like these will present them- 
selves when you go after a story of this kind. 
—G. S., Jt. 





A good story in a strike town is to send a 
reporter to the shops for a graphic account of 
the work necessary to keep an engine fit for 
service. Pictures go good with the story.— 
me RA. 





There is a most absorbing human interest 
story to be written about the local telephone 
exchange of any city in the country. The 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette ran a feature 
carly this summer on this subject entitled, 
“Heart Throbs of a Great City.” The traffic 
manager of a telephone exchange can tell you 
what time the average person goes to bed, gets 
up, what time of day they talk most, what day 
of the week people talk most, when they hcld 
their longest conversations. These peculiarities 
together with a great many other interesting 
and unusual facts go to make up the personal- 
ity or individuality of the city.—J. R. S. 

Apparently the Chicago Tribune’s Inquiring 
Reporter has “run dry” of ideas. He asks sev- 
eral people picked at random on the streets a 
question pertinent to current public problems 
A prize of five dollars is now being given each 
day to the person whose question is accepted 
by the Inquiring Reporter for these one-para- 
graph interviews. Formerly he was responsible 
for the varied questicns propounded for the 
comment of the populace —D. R 


What little irritating Habit of your wife or 
your husband is constantly bobbing up to cause 
a tempest in your home? You can 
a good number of people and make 
dously interesting humorous story 
for we all have ’em.—V. A. H. 


nterview 
tremen- 
ibout this, 


Does the teaching of home economics aid in 
earlier marriages and fewer divorces? Three- 
fifths of the girls who have taken this course 
at the North Dakota State Agricultural College 
have married and there has been not one di- 
vorce.—G, S., Jr. 


Mest people know their postman only by 
sight and yet are familiar enough with him to 
call him by his first name if they knew it. A 
good circulation and friendship feature is made 
by getting one-cclumn cuts made of the post- 
men in their uniforms and running them under 
a column caption ‘“‘Meet Your Postmen,” daily, 
tri-weekly or four a week.—B. J. M. 


“Vacation Club Funds” are conducted by 
many of the banks in the larger cities. Here 
is a chance for a good, seasonable yarn. In- 
terview bank officials, get totals, averages, class 
ef persons who took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, etc. How do the totals compare with 
last year? Were there more accounts this year 
than last? Do any of the members put part 
of the vacation fund into a savings fund?— 


y. CD, 


A publicity stunt which was productive of 
much good-will for a newspaper and a swim- 
ming pool was developed in Austin, Tex., the 
last week in July. Free swimming lessons at 
the pool were offered to those signing the cou- 
pon, which was run in the American each 
morning. The newspaper placed the publicity 
for this scheme on the front page each day, 
and as a result approximately five hundred per- 
sons signed the coupon and took advantage of 
the free swimming lessons. Certain hours of 
the day were set aside for boys, girls, women, 
werking girls, and men, In one class there 
were 83 registrants. All parties concerned were 
so well pleased with this stunt that it is planned 
to hold it again next year.—J. T. 

An amusing story could be written after a 
stroll around the baseball park (outside) any 
week-day afternoon when a game is in prog- 
ress, List the number and variety of vehicles 
parked. Im any town of average size you will 
find laundry wagons, cleaners’ and dyers’ cars, 





When they appear, clip 
Unavailable hunches will sot be 


salesmen’s cars, downtown department store de- 
livery trucks, and even hucksters’ wagons— 
while the housewife is wondering why—and 
the fan inside is compesing his alibi.—B. D. G. 


The Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel ran a story 
about an old violin, the owner of which, an 
aged musician, discovered it was made in 1721. 
This was followed by an invitation to readers 
to send in names and addresses of owners of 
older violins in the city. By using interviews 
and historical dope about the makers, an inter- 
esting series was developed. Each day a story 
of a violin beating its predecessor by a year or 
more is run, the cldest ones reported being held 
back in order to enliven the competition. The 
series “Who has the oldest violin in Fitchburg” 
is still going strong.—D. T. M. 





A Central Ohio semi-weekly newspaper re- 
cently created wide-spread interest in the pub- 
lication by starting an investigation of the 
ownership of the oldest bathtub in the city. 
The pecple took to the idea like they do to a 
bath on Saturday night, and bathtubs of all 
aces and descriptions were brought forth, The 
story was widely copied and featured in several 
newspapers in other parts of the state. As a 
side issue, other questions along the same line 
invelving the oldest chairs, clocks, etc., could 
be used in follow-up stories.—A. K. C 





What are the unusual duties of the health 
officer? Get the officer to talking and a good 
human interest story can be woven with the 
incidents he relates. One Indiana health offi- 
cer was called upon recently to remove a swarm 
of bees from the place where they had alighted 
near the back door of a residence. The peo 
ple’s “health” was endangered, the citizen de- 
clared in making the call for assistance.—L. H. 


Here’s a chance to promote civic improve- 
ment, The Akron (Ind.) Chamber of Com- 
merce offered three prizes for the best improve- 
ments in appearance made on real estate in the 
town within a month’s time. Why not offer 
such prizes in your city or some portion of 
your city?—L, H. 


Ask the clerk in a drug store what persons 
buying and trying out fountain pens write. 
One I know said they would always write 
their first names, full names or addresses, Ask 
him and see.—M. R. L. 


Ask the merchants in your city what women 
buy first on a bargain sale. One merchant 
said they always went to the remnant counter. 
What does your’s say?—M. R. L. 

‘ 


One newspaper is conducting a contest to 
determine the youngest great-grandmother in 
the section of the state in which it circulates. 
The record, so far, goes to a woman of 49.— 
p Ae ee ot 





Veterinarians are always good for pet and 
human interest stories, You'd be surprised 
what peculiar pets some people have. A _ pet 
crow, a pet jack-rabbit of the prairie kind, 
skunks, etc., have already been listed.—Y. C. C. 





All poor farms have inmates who were once 
respected citizens, often wealthy and influen- 
tial. Feature stories of their lives never fail 
to strike a sympathetic chord with American 
readers.—C. N. W. 


Get some reporter on the staff who is steeped 
in the lore of the fisherman to write a feature 
story on the varieties and species of fish in 
your locality, telling where the hest place to 
fish may be found, in lake or river, and how 
to fish for particular kinds. Give road direc- 
tions and how te reach places referred to. In 
the lead of the story general comment on the 
excellence or abundance of fish in your state 
will not be cut of order together with a couple 
of brief, clever “‘fish stories” of that locality. 

R. S. 


Flower gardens are dear to the hearts of 
those who spend their spare time raising them. 
They are as much a hobby as is golf, or base- 
ball. You print the scores of your golf and 
bowling fans—why not give mention to the 
garden efforts of the garden fans? Who has 
a big display of zinnias; who raises the great- 
est variety of iris; who has the prettiest cos- 
mos; who has unusual flowers? A few stories 
dug up along this line will bring in many 
others contributed by your readers.—R. F. 
















Features by i 
Irvin S. Cobb I 
Fontaine Fox 

Hugh Fullerton > 
Rube Goldberg « 
Ed Hughes 
Burns Mantle . 
T. L. Masson j 
O. O. McIntyre 
Frederick Palmer /f, 
H. J. Tuthill 
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The McNaught Syndicate, luc. 
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BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
— Leads All Six-Day Publications 
in United States in National 
Advertising 
In 1921 the Buffalo Evening News assumed 
the leadersn’p of the National es Field 
ae all papers publishing only six days per 
wee! 


In 1922 the a - retains this 
National Adve "i321—~2,517, 574 


THE puodead mane, 

The Buffalo market is a responsive market, 
an economical market, and built upon the rocks 
of sound conservative growth. 

In 1921 there were more building permits 
and more money spent for buildings of all kinds 
including ‘factories and additions than in any 
Other year of its history. 

In 1921 there were more business 7 
erected in Buffalo than in any previous year. 

It is significant to note that at the a 
time there is no retail store for rent. 

Buffalo is busy. 

Buffalo is prosperous. 

Buffalo is withstanding the onslaught of the 
reconstruction 

Your po ng will pay in Buffalo. 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 

E. H. BUTLER, Editor & Publisher. 
Kelly-Smith Company, Representatives, Mar- 
bridge e New York, N. Y¥.; Lytton Bldg, 
Chicago, Lil. 








Build Up Your 
CLASSIFIED 


We offer a series of 48 display ads, 
by T. Ridgway Longcope, for use 
in this connection. 


2 and 3 col. type mats. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYNDICATE 
213 Guilford Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 








Suite 401, Tower Bldg. 








LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN 
TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION 


Government statement for six 
months ended March 31, aa 


wwe 146,233 


Mew York 


G. —- PAYEE co. 
6 No, Michigan Ave. 

















NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
International News Service 
Zl Spruce St.. New York 
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IVE PER CENT of the population of the United States is in- 
cluded in this Ohio territory—more than 80 per cent of which 
is native born white. 


N this state are producing farms, busy factories, rich petroleum, 
coal and natural gas fields. There are over 250,000 farms with 
23,515,888 acres in farm land, most of which is improved. 


$146,575,000 and livestock $287 ,655,000. 


UCCESS in every business enterprise is dependent on publicity, 
but that publicity to be economically effective must first cover 
a territory showing a high purchasing power. 


HIS state of Ohio is one of the most fertile trade territories in 
the country. The papers here named are reaching the repre- 
sentative people of their respective communities. National 


advertisers should choose “OHIO FIRST.” 


ANKS among the leaders in every line of agriculture. Ohio’s 
farm property is valued at over $3,000,000,000. Land and 
buildings aggregate $2,661,435,000, implements and machinery 
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Circula- 2,500 10,000 Circula- 2,500 10,000 
tion lines lines tion lines lines 

*Akron Beacon Journal ........ (E) 35,904 .085 .085 *Lima News and Times-Democ’t (E&S) 16,083 .07 05 
CO TRE 6 dec as cacctiancan (E) 19,518 .06 .06 *Lima Republican-Gazette ..... (M&S) 10,270 .035 .035 
*Akron Sunday Times .......... (S) 21,952 .07 .07 WR BU 5 6. sin oes cade cons (E) 6,160 .025 .025 
*Athens Messenger ............ (E) 9,775 .03 .03 Middletown Journal ........... (E) 5,037 .025 .025 
Bellefontaine Examiner ........ (E) 4,407 .0179 .0179 Newark American-Tribune ..... (E) 6,573 .025 .025 
Cincinnati Enquirer ........ (M&S) 73,120 .17-.35 .17-.35 Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch....(E) 6,039 .025 .025 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........ (M) 181,185 = .32 .38 Portsmouth Sun and Times...(M&E) 16,286 .06 .06 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ......... (S) 221,084 = .37 .43 Portsmouth Sun-Times ......... (S) 10,059 .04 .04 
Columbus Dispatch ........... (E) 72,317 .15 14 "Toledo Blade ........0-0ss00: (E) 95,683 .25 23 
Columbus Dispatch ............ (S) 74,654 .15 14 Toronto Tribune .............. (E) 1,092 .011 011 
Conneaut News Herald ........ (E) 3,094 .017  .0179 Warren Daily Chronicle ...... (E) 6405 .025 .025 
Dover Daily Reporter .......... (E) 4,410 .02 .02 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (E) 24,063 .07 .07 
*Hamilton Daily News .......... (E) 8,143 .04 .04 *Youngstown Vindicator ........ (S) 25,220 .07 .07 
Ironton Irontonian ........... (M) 3,150 .0179 .0179 Government Statement, April 1, 1922. 


Kenton Democrat ............. (E) 2,400 .014 .014 *A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, April 1, 1922 
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Make Every Advertising Dollar 
a Clean “Bull’s-Eye’” 


Don’t Waste Your Dollars Like Random Bird-Shot! 





For example, there are 5,447 people in South Carolina with incomes in excess of $5,000 a year, 
with a total population of 1,683,000 (1919 Income Tax Figures). There are 349,126 families and there 
were 93,843 automobiles in 1919. 


In this State there are published 17 daily and 9 Sunday newspapers. The daily newspapers sell 
102,687 copies, while the Sunday papers sell 83,806 copies per issue. 


The cost of a page ad in every newspaper in South Carolina would be but $1,200. 


No one can deny that such a powerful rifle shot as a page ad in every daily newspaper would directly 
reach the eye of every one of the 5,447 families with $5,000 income and up. A message presented in 
this way would produce results unobtainable by any other method. 


If you try to reach the head of each of the 349,126 families with a simple printed postcard, you 
then become involved in the scattered bird-shot methods of attack—and it would cost $5,933 and take 
weeks of time to complete the job. 


To try to reach the same people through buying space in the so-called general mediums would 
be equally ineffective—like shooting bird-shot against an elephant. The result probably would be a 
mild, tickling sensation, but no penetration. 


MEMBER 
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Jason Rogers, Publisher 


LORENZEN © THOMPSON, INC., Special Representatives 


Chicago New York 
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NORTH CAROLINA — LAND OF DEBT-FREE HOMES 


People of State Are Spending Money for Things Worthwhile and Demanding Best From Markets of the 
World—Industrial Growth and Civic Pride Keep Pace 


W* seldom consider North Carolina 
as an industrial state, nevertheless, 
she has more than 6,000 factories and a 


total capital investment of more than 
$500,000,000 in the enterprises therein 
represented. In fact the industrial de- 


velopment of this state, keeping with the 
development of its water power has been 
one of the most unusual in the United 
States in the last 10 years. Her in- 
dustrial wage earners are now in excess 
of 150,000,000 and their total annual wage 
earnings is in excess of $127,000,000, giv- 
ing an indication of the potential buying 
power of the people who are among the 
most favored in the Union with their ex- 
cessive agricultural and natural resources. 

Some idea of the agricultural import- 
ance of the state can be gathered from the 
fact that three of her counties are among 
the 50 leaders in the entire United States. 

North Carolina has a land area of 46,- 
740 square miles. The extreme length is 
490 miles and extreme breadth is 185 
miles. The diversity of the climate and 
soil, and the varying typography reaching 
from the marsh land of tidewater to the 
Smokey mountains and Blue Ridge give 
the state such a variety in agriculture 
and manufacturing that its products are 
represented in all markets and meet prac- 
tically all the needs of man. 

For nearly 100 miles inland, North 
Carolina is level and has a sandy fertile 
soil. Next the Coastal plain section with 
a varied surface and fine soil and after 
that the rich Piedmont section. 

In the Piedmont section which is land 
of fertile valleys and gently sloping hills, 
North Carolina staples, cotton and to 
bacco as well as wheat and other grains 
are grown in abundance. There in the 
mountain regions where the peaks reach 
an elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, 
there is good grazing land upon which 
live stock of all kinds thrives, and in this 
region, fruits. and especially apples are 
grown abundantly. That part of the land 
which is not used for fruit growing and 
cattle raising is covered with a growth 
of hard timber and is a large contributing 
factor in the industrial wealth of the 
state. In the river bottoms and reclaimed 
swamp lands, which are very fertile, frost 
is rare and the rainfall averages 60 inches 
Cotton, corn, honey, apples, peaches and 
pears abound, while the Scuppernong and 
Catawba grapes are native here. Cran- 
berries and vegetables of all kinds are 
extensively produced. Melons, of a fine 
flavor and ripening early enough to be 
held for the early high price bringing 
markets of the North, add greatly to the 
wealth of the farmers in this section. 

Drainage work has been energetically 
prosecuted in this region with the result 
that a great new and ever increasing pop- 











ulation of sufficient wealth to give inde- 
pendence is springing up. 

North Carolina ranks sixth in agricul- 
ture of all the states in the Union. The 
annual value of all farm crops is more than 
$425,000,000. The total invested in farm 
property is more than $1,250,000. This 
represents land value of more than $850,- 
000, building value at more than $218,- 
000,000 and live stock value of more than 
$119,000,000. The investment in imple- 
ments and machinery is more than $54,- 
000,000. While the return from all crops 
is more than $425,000,000 there is aside 
from this a return to the farmers of the 
state from dairying products of more 
than $14,000,000; chickens and eggs of 
more than $18,000,000 annually; honey 
and wax more than $356,000 and from 
wool more than $154,000. In 1920 
North Carolina out ranked all other 
states in average value of all crops and in 
the same year it produced 838,940 bales 
f cotton and ranked seventh in the cotton 
producing states. 

Ve get some idea of the actual wealth 
in North Carolina from the fact that the 
state stands second in the United States 
in the percentage of debt free homes with 


a value of 85%, and according to the 
State Department of Agriculture North 
Carolina was only out ranked by the 
states of Texas and California in crop 
earnings. According to this same de- 
partment North Carolina ranks first 





among all states in the production of cot- 
ton by the acre; value of tobacco crop and 
production of soy beans ; home economics 
and development of women’s work, and 
the individual wealth of the white popula- 
tion. 

North Carolina claims second place in 
the value of the farm crops per acre and 
value of the farm crops per capita and the 
state claims third place in the production 
of sweet potatoes and peanuts and fourth 
in the value of all crops. In considering 
the wealth of the state that comes from 
the soil, we must also take into consider- 
ation the great forests of North Carolina. 

Her wooded acres are greatly in ex- 
cess of those of any east of the Rocky 
Mountains and the industry growing out 
of these resources place it in the front 
rank of those states manufacturing furn- 
iture and wood products. 

The variety, species, color and texture 
of her building stone has also made that 
an important industry. Fish likewise 
both inland and deep sea, has been a 
considerable factor in the industrial and 
agricultural development, both by meet 
ing the needs of the market demanding 
sea food and the supplying of fertilizer. 

While there has been a general slow 
ing down in investments in the last 18 
months North Carolina is today spending 
money with a lavish hand for the things 
that she wants and things that she thinks 
she needs, which shows the temper of her 








Keystone 
North Carolina was originally settled by Rbk ape and pro eg =m and among 


Photo by 


the things they brought to the state were beauty 


expressed than in the State Capitol. pe 2 the 


but nowhere cen a finer strain 
found. 


simplicity. No place is it better 
he Anglo: Saxon Saxon, Celt and Norman fused 
all their desires and beliefs, he 


people and their ability to buy if proper 
appeal is made to thm. 
The state is now spending a $50,000,000 


apt yropriation for the construction of a 


state system of highways, and has set 
aside $2,000,000 a year for their main- 
tenance Along with its counties, the 


state is spending $24,000,000 for building 


public school houses and $12,000,000 a 
year for the maintenance of her public 
school system. 


Also North Carolina has appropriated 
$6,000,000 for adding to the equipment 
of her public institutions and has greatly 
increased the maintenance appropriation 
for the same. To this state appropriation, 
counties have added upwards of $20,000,- 
000 for country roads and construction 
and today in all parts of the state, people 
are continuing to vote bond issues for 
both roads and schools. 

While cities and towns are making pro- 
vision for street paving and other public 
mprovement and the general demand for 
all those things which make up modern 
civilization, such as hotels, hospitals, 
schools and public libraries, are being 
built or improved in every section of the 
common wealth. 

North Carolina stands second in the 
production of tobacco in the United States 
with 60,000,000 pounds and it leads the 
world in the manufacturing of tobacco 
products. The factories of North Caro- 
lina consume one-fourth of all the tobacco 
used in manufacturing in the entire 
United States. In money value the state 
raises one-third of all the tobacco in the 
United States 

North Carolina pays one-fourth of all 

the tobacco taxes of the Union, in 1921 
the state _ the government $80,000,000 
and New York, the next state, paid only 
$45,000,000. In this connection it might 
be added that the state manufactures 
more cigarettes than any state in the 
Union and incidentally one North Carolina 
city manufactures more tobacco than any 


other city in the world. 

The industrial importance of the state 
however, is not confined to tobacco. It is 
a well known fact that there are more 
cotton mills in North Carolina than any 
other state and that the value of the 
manufactured product places her in 
econd rank in the Union. In this con- 


nection it is worth noting that more of 
the mills of the state dye and finish their 
own product than in any other state of 
the south 

The lumber industry is playing an in- 
creasingly important part in the industrial 
life in placing the state second in the 
number of furniture factories which em- 
ploy 10,000 persons. 

North Carolina has a great variety of 

(Continued on Page V1) 
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WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





City Classed as Manufacturing City and Tobacco Manufacturing 


Location 
Winston-Salem is situated in the west central part of 
North Carolina, in the heart of the Piedmont Plateau. 


It is located on three lines, the Norfolk & Western, The 
Southern and Winston-Salem Southbound railroads. It 
is the county seat of Forsyth County, the most populous 
in the state. The city, with the big highway improve- 
ments, is adding considerable trading territory. 


Principal Industries 


Chairs, chemicals, cotton goods, flour, furniture, glass, 
guano, harness, hosiery, knit goods, lumber, proprietary 
medicines, snuff, cigarettes, plug tobacco, smoking to- 


bacco, 
tubes. 


underwear, wagons, woolen goods, rubber tires and 


Special Information 

The city ranks as the largest in manufacture of tobacco 
products in the world. It is the largest center of knit 
goods manufacturing in the south and -is credited with 
being the largest in ‘manufacture of men’s knit underwear. 
The value of the manufactured products of this city ex- 
ceeds $250,000,000. The industrial payroll amounts to 
$16,000,000 annually. 90 manufacturing plants with sixty 
varieties of products are located here, 

Some conception of the business of this city is brought 
out by the fact that it is the largest revenue qroducing 
point on the entire Southern railway system. The Gov- 
ernment receives over $50,000,000 for revenue stamps 
from this city. There are 23,000 weekly wage earners. 
Two million dollars are being spent for new schools. Will 
have the finest school center in the South with the com- 
pletion of the schools under construction. It is the home 


of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.. P. H. Hanes Under- 
wear Co,, Chatham Blanket Co., Hanes Hosiery Mills and 
B. F. Huntley Furniture Co. 


Center of the Country 


piggy 


Baptist, 13; Catholic, 1; Christian, 2; Christian Salence, 
1; Church of C hrist, Ss episcopal, 1; Friends, 1; Gospel, 
1; Hebrew, 1; {oliness, 2; Lutheran, 1; Methodist 


(South) 8; 
byterian, 3; 
denominations. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


Situated in the heart of the Piedmont Plateau while 
essentially an industrial city, it is surrounded by a rich 
agricultural section. Surrounding Winston-Salem are the 


Methodist Protestant, 1; Moravian, 7; Pres- 
eformed, 2, and 50 colored churches of all 


following towns: Mt. Airy, 4,752; High Point, 14,302; 
North Wilkesboro, 2,362; T homasv ille, 5, 676; Elkin 
1,195, Lexington, 5.25 45 Mooresville, 4,315; Kernersville, 
1,219, Madison, 1,247 ’Pilot Mountain, 707; Yadkinville, 
445; Mocksville, 1 146. 
Wholesale Houses 

NOES © 55 cask tseeea 15 SP. 04d Kubwa ewes eo 3 
Maha s id yk ee Hardware .......++++: 6 
é Confectioners ........ 2 
PLUMS ccc ccvccsccces 2 ae 1 
Dey <s0008 sein tacevs 3 Manufacturers’ Agents. 8 


Retail Section 


Third St. to Fifth is a shopping 
variety. Trade St. from Third St. to 
Fourth St. from Main St. to Cherry St., com- 
the main retail, theatres and hotel district. 


Liberty St. from 
district of wide 
Fourth, 
prise 


Residential Features 


The residences are mostly of the one family type. The 
residence section has many fine homes with spacious and 
well kept grounds. The suburban residential section is 
enjoying rapid growth. 





Retail Outlets tip Nationally Advertised Products 


ae ome - aes jadoashes 48,395 
A. B. C. City and eheghin. Sibel cua & Sa enka 200,000 
Chamber of Commerce, City 55,000 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban... 250,000 
Native Whites..... 59.3% Selents ancsict evs 947 
Negroes as Industrial workers - 23,000 
=i ye i cs a English reading 89% 
Foreign born....... 7% Home owners (Fam.) 9,895 
Banks 
Trust Companies os Resources .» $27,578,131 
National epee i 1 Resources .... 2,134,546 
Schools 
Public Grade 11 Pupils 7,674 
ee wees pits ] Pupils 633 
Colleges: Salem Academy Pupils ; : : 587 
Slater Industrial and Normal School Pupils........ 360 
Theatres 

Legitimate, 1; moving pictures, 4 Largest seats 1,800, 
others average 500. Total number of seats, 3,650 
Auto (Passengers) 3( Clothiers 30 Electrical 
Auto (Truck).. 12. Confectioner 33. ~—-s- Florists 
Auto (Tires) Agys 21 Delicatessen Fruits 
Auto (Parts) Agys 26 Dre Make 4 «| niture 
Bakers : .. & Druggist 22s Furrier 
Cigar Stores 1 Dry Goods cs ae (aren 
Cloaks and Suit 3 Department Stores Groc 


NOTE: ; — figures were 


of Commerce, bank ind other 


ed from Superintendent of 


sources 





Trading Area 








4 Hardware ...... 7 Milliners ........ 12 Winston-Salem secures the business from the surround 

3 Hats and Caps... 6 Opticians ssccceees : ing territory to a wide extent, as a major part of the 

+ Jewelry ......... 13 Sr eereenars : products raised in this section are bought in this city. 

». 18 Ladies’ Tailors .. 7 ones ot haa 4 On the north trade comes from as far as Southern Vir 

= estaurants ...... 62 . 

Meat Markets ... 37 Shoe Dealers .... 26 ginia, on the east the trade is shared with Greensboro, on 

17 Men’s Furnishings 12 Sporting Goods .. 5 the south it comes from as far as Salisbury, on the west 
359 Merchant Tailors. 16 Stationers ....... 2 it includes half of Wilkes County. 
Jews papers 

Schools, R. H. Latham; W. T. Ritter, secretary N pay 





Sentinel (Eve.). Journal (Morn.) Journ : (Sun.). 
Western Semi-Weekly Sentinel (Tue.-Fri. 
Union Republican Weekly ( Thu.) 








* 














| 


WINSTON-SALEM 


North Carolina’s : 


FIRST CITY IN POPULATION (U. 
FIRST CITY IN NUMBER OF FACTORIES 

FIRST CITY IN OUTPUT OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
CUSTOMS PAID PORT OF ENTRY 
PAID BY MANUFACTURERS 


FIRST CITY IN U. 
FIRST CITY IN REVENUE 
TO U.S. 


FIRST CITY IN INCOME 


FIRST IN BANK DEPOSITS 
FIRST IN SCHOOL 
FIRST IN AMOUNT 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL 


TAX PAID 
FIRST IN BANKING CAPITAL 
FIRST IN PER CAPITA WEALTH 


AND EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
PAID ON OUTGOING FREIGHTS 
PAYROLL 





CENSUS) 














SENTINEL 


FIRST IN HOME CIRCULATION 
FIRST IN 
FIRST IN 
FIRST IN 
ING 
THE 


paid circulation in six years. 


THE 
NEWSPAPER’S CIRCULATION RE- 
FLECTS THE GROWTH OF THE 
CITY IN 
PAPER IS PUBLISHED. 
BUSINESS IS GOOD IN WINSTON. 
SALEM. 


Winston-Salem.N.C., Sentinel 


New York 


TWIN CITY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 
LOCAL ADVERTISING 
FOREIGN ADVERTIS- 
SENTINEL 


has doubled its 


GROWTH OF A_ DAILY 


WHICH THAT NEWS.- 





Member A. B. C. 
FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


Chicago Atlanta 























THE SENTINEL LEADS ALL NORTH CAROLINA DAILIES IN HOME CIRCULATION 
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CHARLOTTE, N. C 
49 iNe e 
ity Classed as Center of Textile Industry and 
Distributing Center 








i 



































Population space for warehouses and manufacturing plants. It is the Suburban and Farm Residents 
1910 Censu , largest distributing point for automobiles and automobile | : 
1920 f tease St bee eee eet ewwew eens . rig t | accessories. An electric interurban line runs to Gastonia fhe suburban section of Charlott vuBy 
2 SUS ..-..-+- ouh nee nee aeo’ 38 sectior there are 160 cottor Gaston ( 
“Re Sa ee ee ee aia ie os . sec ran Magy it ' t 
A. B. C. (¢ ity and Suburban ses . . 450,000 | Principal Industries rin ? ari babe boxe ty I ervice 
Chamber of Commerce, City. ........0.0.. $8,721 | Among the industries are cotton yarn, cotton seed oil, 100 trains in and f Is t ke t 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburban 75,000 tobacco, peanuts, kaolin, wood pulp, lumber, flour, asbestos rid wholesale | rf { 
Native Whites .... 64.1% Industrial workers 220, manufacturing, automobile accessories, automobile tires, Among the surt ling towt ( t 4 - 
Negroes -....:..+.. 34.6% Baslish reading g9.1%, | bricks, burlap, cotton, machinery, hosiery, chemicals and | pury, 13,884; Ga , i: H ; Mor 
Foreign born ...... 1.4% Home owners (Fam.)10.720 lyestuffs, clothing, agricultural implements. ‘The surround 4.084, Mooresville, 4,31 . V ; Pinev 
Students 4 779) j : ing territory, where not industrially developed, is devoted | Waxhaw 0: Wade » 2,648; Troy ‘ B 
to dairying and raising of sweet potatoes, peanuts, cotton, | City 1 Hunterville, 833; Dav 
Beaks strawberries, peaches and apples. : 
s | 
ee EE CET LT Ee. Resource $445,336 5 i i 2 , B 
wes AS adil oe Perret Special Information W holesale House s 
fe RS er 5 Resources 18,201,068 | Charlotte is the center of the largest hydro-electric Groceries ; avee 
TE Tale besestwada snc 4 Resources 6.445.336 | development in the United States. It is the textile center | Meats ’ Hardw 
‘ , “| of North and South Carolina. It is also an educational | Fruits , i 
Schools | center with Ardyne school, Baird School for Boys, Char Shoes ) 
’ , | lotte University School, O’Donoghue Hall, Queens College | Dry Good 
Public Grade.......... 17 Pt? wresadesadese 8,905 | for Girls, St. Peter Convent School, Southern Industrial | 
High we ceesecceveccecs a.” ar --+ 1,041 | School, Bethel School, Biddle University, St. Michael’s Retail Section 
Parochial ..........++. 1 CE 000666546 abate 145 Parish School and St. Paul’s School. The city is the home . ¥ 
ee ee 2 EU dekscdadivwe's 517 of twenty-eight presidents of textile mills. One flour mill Phe main | ness streets are T n and Tra Store 
, has a daily output of 1,000 barrels. One automobile tire | shops, hotels and theatres cover <4 ! -_ eet ~_ 
Theatres pa preteens aot f and four million dollars | streets. Ne 7 , ICES DAS STERN SECU ee taanin 
Legitimate. 2: movine bs taal oie worth of tires annually. ree cotton oil companies with | Fourth St. an ith St. er pass tne 1 a 
‘ aaee oa pe, IF ser i 5 a “ oo picture and eleven mills have an annual production of $10,000,000. | section. South Colleg 
. =a . <a ntact it INDUSTRIAL plants in Charlotte total about 200 has ome the outlying neighborhood centers 
r INDUSTRIALLY employed in Charlotte total about 8,000. mat tore cattered throu : : 
sais ; Location Annual payrolls of above plants total about 12 millions. 
Charlotte is located on the lines of the Southern, the ; i , »$ 
Norfolk and Southern, and the Seaboard Air Line’ rail- Churches Residential Features 
roads with lines radiating in eight different directions, mak- Baptist, 19; Christian Scientist, 1; Episcopal, 7; Hebrew, | 9,641 dwellings, mostl f th e tamuly type, house 
ing it an ideal distributing center for this section of the 1; Lutheran, 4; Methodist, 30; Presbyterian, 20; Re- | the 10,720 families of Charlot they are modern oe 
South. Motor express deliveries daily are being made up formed, 1; Catholic, 1; Seven Day Adventist, 1; 9 of other | most inst . h 1 y eo 
to 100 miles. from the city. The city has ample trackage varied denominations. and other ! s 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products Trading Area 
Auto (Passengers) 28 Confectioners .... 21 Florists ......... 4 Hats and Caps .. 10 Opticians $ I l rea takes in de s¢ f North Ca 
Auto (Truck).... 14 Delicatessen .... eae SO Eee eee 9 Photographers 8 lina , > 1 ( na. Ex 
Auto (Tires) Agys 18 Dress Makers 8 Furniture ....... 19 Ladies’ Tailors .. 15 Pianos mt Ee 6 lf t ‘ ‘ t br 
Auto (Parts) Agys 20 Druggists . .. 25. Furriers .......... 1 Meat Markets ... 41 Restaurants $3 i pen ; 
Bakers. ......... 9 Dry Goods ...... 14 Garages ......... 22 Men’s Furnishings 16 Shoe Dealers 18 | ‘ " Hick 
Cigar Stores ..... 14 Department Stores 4 Grocers .........287 Merchant Tailors. 20 Sporting Goods 3 | th I I > I 
Cloaks and Suits.. 3 Electrical ....... 9 HarGware .ciccce 7 Millmers ....... 14 Stationers 3 and ( r a R I 
Clothiers ........ 22 | se 
NOTE: Facts and figures were secured from T. TY. Allison, business manager of Chamber of Commerce, E. Ree, News _ New utter! nd = Sund norning) 
. ® banks, school boards and other sources. Newspapers () t morning) 
Is located in the center of the most prosperous and progres- NORTH CAROLINA has the second largest hydro-electric 
sive section of the South. power development in the world 
7 _ . : . - 5 THMARLOTTE cT > _ ‘ Toe 4 — ae 
NORTH CAROLINA pays more taxes to the Federal Gov- ‘ Pee Tl Be. — CEN! = ; Ae tpn ys d 
. 4 é J ; . . s relc . 2a Sy re al SLUU ) } 2 
ernment than any other two States in the South. It has he 2 ms ate 1e “ a a eee Tee i oa 
e . . ° . : > > > yr Tr yw on ont me rive 1 
the lowest tax rate of any State in the Union, and is the a oe ee ee ny 
most progressive State in the South. territory. 


CHARLOTTE IS THE CENTER of Cotton Manufactur 
ing in the South, more than five hundred cotton mills being 
located within one hundred miles of this City. 

CHARLOTTE IS THE CENTER of a rich agricultural 


NORTH CAROLINA is now spending $50,000,000 in road 
building—Mecklenburg County, of which Charlotte is the 
County Seat, is spending $2,000,000 additional. 


NORTH CAROLINA ranks sixth among the States in the section a rich manufacturing section, a wondertul electric 
Union in the value of its agricultural products. power development, and is the home ot 

Which has the largest circulation in Charlotte and suburbs, and Is the leading afternoon and Sunday morning newspapet 
Which is a member of the A. B. C. and S. N. P. A., and a in the two Carolinas, a paper that serves as intelligent, as 
leased-wire member of the Associated Press, the Consoli- . patriotic and as prosperous a clientele as can be found 
dated ‘Press Association, the International News Service, in the United States. These facts are worth investi 
and the United Press Associations, and gating. 


NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7 W. C. Dowd, Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Charlotte, N. C. 


Foreign Representative, John M. Branham Company 
Chicago, New York City, Detroit, Atlanta, St. Louis, San Francisco, Kansas City. 
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Population 
PRR OEMNIOUE ° 5, coed oe te caarés Se ecse eee 18,762 
Te NS cots ns bck Sete csduevessaaeeee 28,504 
oe SD GR Go, ESE IRS A LA ORME Te 28,504 
A. B. City and Subarban........0066088 148,759 
Chamber of Commerce, City.............. 50,000 


Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburb. .150,000 


DEMS WW RMOR > Seip so sc se Sumee vowuice 69.4% 
en a ee em S 
OE 2 isis dit sn dss Se He ee oo eee 2.1% 
CTS oe te eae Dra ae eee 4,930 
CEEOL ORI D Ss, oo isies dw sone Kw w Sew ae 2,500 
A HOME. <5. o26a'an dco wy chowewswie'ene 92.5% 
Home owners (Families) ................ 6,477 
SNE INS | 65 5. bro ob So 2 N ge s owen 3,100 
WUBNES DEGUNTNS ccs cesawskenesmccetss ne 4,500 
Banks 
Trust Companies... 1 Resources ...$5,951,672 
National ........02. 2 Resources ... 3,621,343 
BORER  cadcceccsce 4 Resources ... 5,571,143 
One branch Bank-Trust Co. 
Schools 
Public Grade .... . +. POE. oinuss <s-eew 
PRM tock cascnices a A eee 1,273 


20 Private and Preparatory Schools have an 
enrollment of 4,930 students. 
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Location 

Asheville is situated on the main lines of the 
Southern Railway between Washington and Mem- 
phis and Cincinnati and Charleston, with a branch 
line to Murphy. It is on the Dixie Highway 
eastern branch of Central Highway and Wilming- 
ton-Charlotte-Asheville 
Carolina. 
City. 


highway North 
It is 22 hours by rail from New York 
It has 32 passenger trains entering and 
departing. 


across 


Theatres 


Legitimate, 2; Moving Pictures, 4; Motion Pic- 
ture and Vaudeville, 2. A city owned auditorium 
seats 1,800. Total No. Seats, 5,100. 


Churches 
1 Adventist, 12 Baptist, 1 Christian, 1 Christian 
Science, 1 Congregational, 6 Episcopal, 2 Hebrew, 
1 lutheran, 13 Methodist, 4 Presbyterian, 1 Catho 
lic, and 22 colored churches of various denomina- 


tions. 








| 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part I 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


City Classed as Tourist Winter and Summer 
Trading and Industrial City 





Suburban and Farm Residents 


The farm section of Buncombe County, of which 
Asheville is the county seat, has been developing 
rapidly as a dairying community. Heavy forests 
cover a large section, sheep and stock raising, fruit 
and truck make the surrounding territory a large 
contributor to the business of Asheville. Among 
the prosperous surrounding towns are Black Moun- 
tain, 531; Brevard, 1,658; Burnsville, 215; Canton, 
2,584; Hendersonville, 3,720; Hot Springs, 495; 
Marion, 1,784; Marshall, 784; Murphy, 1,314; Old 
Fort, 931; Waynesville, 1,942; Saluda, 549. The 
suburbs outside the corporate limits include Bilt- 
more, South Biltmore, Grace, Victoria, Kenilworth 
and Grove Park. 


Principal Industries 


While not primarily a manufacturing town, 
Asheville has a variety of industries. Furniture 
manufacturing has a high place here and one of 
the largest factories in the South is situated here, 
shipping 1,140 cars of furniture last year. One of 
the largest mica plants in the country and the fifth 
largest quilt mill. Within a short distance is 
located one of the largest pulp mills in the world, 
among other talc, cereals, lumber, cotton manu- 
facturing, knitting mills, wood fibre. The United 
States census credits the city with 51 industries with 
1,313 persons engaged in an industrial capacity. 
The annual payroll aggregates $8,000,000. 





Asheville Is Naturally 
A Morning Paper City 


Asheville is isolated high in the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains of southwestern North Carolina. 
that papers from other cities cannot get in until the 
news is stale. And no evening paper in Asheville can 
get far out into the territory until the next morning. 

The Asheville (Morning) Citizen has this natural 
advantage in addition to its news and feature services 
and sound management which combine to make it one 


of the south’s most representative newspapers. ° 


The territory itself is one of America’s garden 
spots—sort of next door to paradise. 


It is so situated 


hotels. 


Aside from local manufacturing, wholesaling, re- 
tailing, farming, fruit growing and stock raising, the 
“crop” most indicative of the territory is the “tourist 
crop” yielding millions of dollars a year. There is no 
city the country over with more palatial homes or 
All this is reflected in the high grade mer- 
chandise displayed in Asheville’s stores. 


Asheville’s relatively small population is no true 
gauge of the market. Advertisers profit by including 
Asheville even though the campaign may be based 


upon larger population units. 


National Representatives 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 


Atlanta 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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Special Information 

The healthy business condition of this community 
is reflected by the increasing postal receipts. In 
1921 they amounted to $204,122, and in 1920 to 
$187,049. There are besides the city schools with 
6,880 scholars, 12 private schools with a total en- 
rollment of 4,930. 

It is estimated that the city cares for between 
250,000 and 300,000 visitors annually. Its dry, 
healthy air not only makes it a popular mountain 
resort, but brings many people here in search of 
health. There are twenty sanitariums in the city 
and vicinity. Its coolness in summer and moderate 
winters make it “America’s Greatest All-Year Play- 
ground.” 





New homes are being constructed at 











Wholesale Houses 


er 5 Mardqware .......:. l 
re 3 ROMO baweeiscce 2 
PHU i. as cceatiws 4 Confectioners ..... 5 
Ey: GOOGR +... <iss< ye” a ae eee l 
BR 5 aeuaadeamcase 1 


Retail Section 


The retail section, with a variety of stores and 
shops, from the small specialty shops to the de- 
partment stores with stocks providing for the ne- 
cessities of the city and outlying sections and the 
many needs of the tourists. Summer and winter 
residents are located on Patton Ave., Pack Square. 
Broadway, Biltmore Ave., Haywood St., and Col- 
lege St. There are neighborhood sections at Grace, 
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ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Residential Features 





Ideal climate winter and summer has made 
\sheville in the land of the sky a popular place for 
people of wealth to maintain a home. The city has 
many beautiful mansions including Biltmore, the 
palatial home of the Vanderbilts. The houses of 
the working class are mostly of the one-family 
type and well kept. 
6,671 families. 


6,200 dwellings house its 


Trading Area 


The trading area of Asheville includes many 
small towns and several good sized cities. Excel- 
lent roads have helped to extend the area in all 
directions. On the Northwest the area extends to 


Newport, Tenn. On the Southwest to Murphy; on 


West Asheville, Biltmore, Chunns Cove, Elk Moun- | the Southeast to Saluda, and on the East to 
the rate of 500 each year. tain and Weaverville. Hickory 
Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 

Auto (Passengers).......... 32 ERRONNON:. Sines ce cdcsdaceas 2 PNB aa. dacannner ess 1 Merchant Tailors ............ 12 
Pugs CHINE) is kn Giclee 12 ree rere - COL dnc vecwens- 18 MOE ood ows ica centccte ens 11 
Auto (Tires) Agys ......... 19 PIED cc i'< ciwes haeatTets 23 I wok vs ecw ev duuen 183 ee er ee 4 
Auto (Parts) Agys.......... 25 I as a vcvadndcaacas 11 Hardware ............ 5 Photographers .........++++: 12 
MED ag bide woe yaa ec cwases 6 Department Stores .......... 9 og LX ner 7 Pei Sods inncnn ccaedewetass 6 
Ee ee 18 EES. Pos ehtuune Ce dwwaas 4 J PPP tence re rer rte 12 Wanbenhe oe wa wanern dames 43 
Cloaks and Suits .......... As en NEN gf chia) hoes den coudes 4 Fee BONG casi c cescseees 10 Cine Piette <.. saeccwawcedes 17 
MN. hon. s Bid he Gadewde 20 NR, er ads wn knkaewke 7 Meat Markets ............;. 26 Sporting Goods ............. 2 
Oe es eee 20 MEI ci Vodou dw ae craic 20 Men’s Furnishings ........--- 17 SN hi cc nt eas eeibadeti 5 

CAia. ea (Times (Eve.). 
NOTE:—F@ts and figures were secured from N. Buckner, Sec. of Chamber of Commerce, Supt. Newspapers 2 Citizen (Mor.). 

of Schools, Banks and Business Men. | Citizen, Times (Sun.). 

















THE ASHEVILLE TIMES 





(EVENING AND SUNDAY ) 





The Fastest Growing Paper in “The Land of the Sky” 


The Play Ground of America 


City circulation during the last 18 months has grown from 2400 to over 4500 


and growing daily. 


Asheville is the fastest growing City in the South. 


than doubled within the last 6 months. 


20% over last year. 


Small towns in trade territory thoroughly covered. 
No contests used—Just community and reader interest. 


Member A. B. C. 


Building permits more 


Property Valuation has increased 


Write The Asheville Times for any information you desire about 
Western North Carolina. 


Special Representative 


FROST, LANDIS ann KOHN 





New York, Chicago and Atlanta 
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Trading Areas Of 
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Has the 
Has the 
Has the 


Has the 


Has the 


NORTH CAROLINA 


largest hosiery mill in the world. 

largest towel mill in the world. 

largest aluminum plant in the world. 

second greatest water power development in the world. 
largest pulp mill in the United States. f 


Leads the country in the number of debt-free homes. 
Value of manufactured products is $950,000,000 annually. 
Farm crop earnings more than $300,000,000 annually. 
Revenue tax paid annually more than $169,000,000. 
Income tax paid annually more than $45,000,000. 
$3,500,000 worth of taxable property. 

Leads the world in the manufacture of tobacco. 


Money value of tobacco crop one-third that of United States. 


Largest 


number of cotton mills of any State in the Union. 


NORTH CAROLINA—LAND OF 
DEBT-FREE HOMES 





(Continued from Page 1) 











minerals that annually add greatly to 
the wealth of the people of the state. It 
leads all states in the Union in the pro- 
duction of mica, the output of which 
totals more than $150,000, annually. 

It is not generally known, nevertheless 
true that North Carolina has a steady, 
if small, annual production of gold and 
as a result a branch of the United States 
mint is located at Charlotte. 

Silver, dauxite, lead and zinc are found 
within the state and there is one val- 
uable mine of copper. Barytes, corundum 
and other minerals and some precious 
stones are also found and there are 
within the state two bituminous coal 
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fields, and some iron ore is found as well. greatly in the industrial development of Hit I Ent vegies. CF) Salem remwnas (M and 
Rich beds of magnetic hematite are the state and working of her mineral ra pone M except ‘Twin-City Sen- 
found in North Carolina. The mine in resources. Every part of the state is lon. and (S) tinel (FY 
Mitchell county yields the purest mag- linked by rail and yg nag 
netic ore found in the United States pro- The population of North Carolina is 
== = le 2,559,123, of this 1,783,779 are white and 
=> —— of this number 1,776,680, or 69.4% are 
The ry of North Carolina, on which ative white and 1,765,203 are of native NORTH CAROLINA FARM FACTS 
the people of the state are today expending = jarentage. The number of children and 
millions of dollars, lead through rich farms, ~*" ~—* : a i \mount Value 
great forests, untapped mineral resources and youths betw een the ages of 5 and 20 Bockwheat 210,000 bu. $231,000 
across waatons a omg ae beauty into years is 989,588 and of these 460,696 re 64.032.000 bu 72,536,000 
cities that are thriving under the impetus of j ' » ome ; & 2 - 0 eye , y 
a a between the ages of 7 and 13 years Costes 840.000 bales 60,900,000 
tton 
are in school and 150.743 between the Cua’ Pes > 343.000 bit 6,022 000 
es  ____ = —_____________._._ ] 7 — > . ] > mt, . ’ ’ 
7 ages of 18 and 20 years : ; Hav (Tame) 1,310,000 tons 30,130,000 
ducing a remarkably strong and tenacious Owing to her wholesome climate North ‘ ( ? 
: 4 Oats 3,960,000 bu. 3,802,000 
iron. Carolina is one of the leading resort Cicaeniebe 3.955.000 bu 5,410,000 
Clay, however, makes up about one-half states of the country. Thousands of per Pr nthe 5.040.000 bu 7,157,000 
of the total value of the state’s mineral sons with plenty of money to purchase Rice 10,000 bu. 17,000 
wealth and granite two-thirds. of the the things in life that they want are at Rye 912.000 bu 1.733.000 
remainder. tracted to the state every year and be Sorghum Sirup 3,700,000 gal 3,700,000 
. . . . < . . a JOLE L . ‘ ‘ ’ “» 
Granite quarries of North Carolina come a p tential part of = great mar- Sweet Potatoes 10,605,000 bu 12,090,000 
are famed throughout the country for ket which a well-planned North Carolina Wahine 384.120.000 Ibs 97.182.000 
their immense quantities of production. campaign reac hes North Carolina’s ap Wheat 8.471.000 bu. 17,789,000 
and high quality of ston peal to the seeker of on and health Total value all crops $412. 374,000 


Transportation improvements in North 
Carolina in recent years have added 





and things beautiful is in no sense season 
al but extends throughout the year. 
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Population 
Le ee. Se ee «Se 19,218 
ie ga. | age ce ee I «eI 24,418 
Rs CCG bcos ccs che Sow rude ws emdesunicn 24,418 
A: B.C, Calpe Suberhan. ..osi.62sseeer 300,000 
Chamber of Commerce, City.............. 27,076 
Chamber of Commerce, City and Suburb... 50,000 
PRUNE WN AIIEEG ic ccc Gu ce nglaol Ga youu clade 60.9% 
ETS Soo. a's i eclatein cca neelenee te 38.4% 
POPP MOTE cs 5o<5 bogews cis was yh se eeeke 6% 
OE La nape Alias Sets Ste eet a ee 3,501 
Siu Nie ta) HORNETS so ons oe wise wscepeoeee 12.0% 
PORDAIGS WERE Sa ones erica ent senna 91.9% 
Home owners (Families)..............-+:- 5,108 
Banks 
Seema. fo 0ese ss cs 2 Resources... $1,190,655 
Trust Companies... 2 Resources... 2,752,722 
National .......... 3 Resources... 17,675,411 
Biabe ws Iweweladene 1 
Schools 

Public Grade .-.... 10 Pupils .......... 4,854 
BO uc wud pennee LP xa ess de oc 703 
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Private Schools and Colleges 
WHITE 

St. Nicholas School (Episcopal): for small 
DOGS PEE oo o's 5 ba Sh sed cba caees ees 50 
King’s Business College, co-ed............ 500 
Peace Institute for Girls (Presbyterian).... 242 
St. Mary’s School (Episcopal)............. 250 
Meredith College for Girls (Baptist)...... 436 


State Agricultural and Engineering College. 1,150 


CoLoRED 
St. Augustine’s School, co-ed (Episcopal).. 488 
Shaw University, co-ed (Baptist) .......... 380 


Location 


Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, is sit- 
uated in the center of the State and is served by 
three trunk line railroads, the Southern, the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Norfolk Southern. 
an electric railway with 14 miles of trackage in the 
city. It Washington and 
Atlanta and New York and Jacksonville. It is 
26 miles from Durham, 81 miles from Greensboro 


It has 


is midway between 


and 157 miles from Richmond. 




















Survey in Two Parts—Part 1 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


City Classed as State Capital and Trading and 
Educational Center 





Theatres 


Legitimate, 1; Moving Pictures, 4; Vaudeville, 1; 
City Auditorium seating 5,000; Total No. Seats, 
8,225 


Churches 


1 Adventist, 13 Baptist, 2 Catholic, 3 Christian, 
1 Congregational, 1 Disciples, 1 Christian Scientist, 
6 Episcopal, 8 Methodist, 3 Presbyterian, 1 Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, 3 Undenominational. 


Suburban and Farm Residents 


A rich farming section surrounds Raleigh, grow- 
ing a wide variety of crops among which are corn, 
cotton, grain, tobacco and truck. Wake County in 
which Raleigh is situated has 30,000 acres growing 
tobacco, 45,000 acres in cotton and 20,000 acres in 
corn. Among the surrounding towns are Durham, 
21,719; Wilson, 10,612; Henderson, 5,222; Dunn, 
2,805; Oxford, 3,606; Louisburg, 1,954; Smithfield, 
1,895; Spring Hope, 1,221; Wake Forest, 1,425; 
Sanford, 2,977; Jonesboro, 886; Carthage, 962; 
Pittsboro, 584; Clayton, 1,423. 


The News and Observer 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


—The Dominant Newspaper in the 
South’s Most Prosperous State 


Its influence and selling power is without parallel. 


Its territory embraces Raleigh, the Capital City, and five hundred 
hustling cities and towns in eastern and central Carolina. 


Its Owner and Editor is Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the 


Navy. 


Its circulation is the largest of any daily in this state. 


Net paid for July 1922 


{ 24,394 Daily 
| 29,495 Sunday 


For cooperation or trade information, address, 


The News and Observer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Foreign Representatives: JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


MALLERS BLDG., 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHEMICAL BLDG., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC BLDG. 


New York, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 


CANDLER BLDG., KRESGE BLDG., REPUBLIC BLDG., 


Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Principal Industries 


The industries of Raleigh, while not large in 
variety, are industries engaged in the manufacture 
of necessities. They include cotton, cotton yarn, 
cloth, hosiery, underwear, chambray, gingham, 
clothing, cotton oil products, fertilizer, wooden | 
ware, clothes pins and washboards, office equip- 
ment, printing in all lines. The United States 
census credits Raleigh with 83 manufacturing es- 
tablishments with 1,430 employees. 
are of a 
depression, 


The industries 


nature to suffer little from business 


Special Information 


The cotton mills in Raleigh employ 550 hands 
with an annual payroll of $373,032. The printing 
business of Raleigh has a yearly payroll of $1,228,- 
000. The cotton oil products manufactured here 














last year amounted to $1,341,554. Three tobacco 





warehouses handle hundreds of thousands pounds 
each year. The postal receipts for 1921 were 
$342,125 against $307,859 for 1920. This city is 
the headquarters of the Co-operative Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association of the State. One million dollars 
are being spent in the erection of new schools, a 
million dollar hotel is in the course of construction. 
The State is building many new buildings to house 
the departments of the State government. The 
widespread work on new roads brings more people 
from a wider area than ever before. 


Wholesale Houses 


ee eee 1k BYOGMG sé ccsacicece 1 
| RE est ae papa ee Ah. PRO ocvccescs Eo 
Pe ere 1 Confectioners ...... 2 
Dry Goods ........ 4 Merchandise Brokers 6 
Be ot ke ck ] 
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Survey in Two Parts—Part 2 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





Retail Section 





The principal retail section takes in 3 blocks on 
Fayetteville St., 5 blocks on Martin St., 2 blocks on 
Wilmington St., 4 blocks aii, 


stores at 





on Hargett and 


neighborhood Hayes-Barton, Cameron 


Park, Bloomsbury Heights, Boylan Heights, Glen- 





wood and Oberlin. 


Residential Features 
The residential section is made up of mostly one 
The 
It is a city of 


There is no tenement section. 
5,108 families occupy 4,474 homes. 


family houses. 


many fine residences and with the completion of 
the new buildings to house the departments of the 
State government, it will be one of the finest capi- 
tals in the South. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


Auto (Passengers) 30 Confectioners .... PG so icv tnceven S Hats and Caps....12 Opticians ....... 5 
Auto (Truck).... 10 Delicatesen ...... a Frelle. 260. ee 5 Jewelry ......... 6 Photographers . 6 
Auto (Tires) Agys 15 Dress Makers.... 14 Furniture - 13. Ladies’ Tailors... 12 Pianos .......... 4 
Auto (Parts) Agys 19 Druggists .. 24 Furriers . 2 Meat Markets.... 13 Restaurants 24 
DN ovaceceou’s De ~ Se SS afaveiccera 18 Garages 19 Men’s Furnishings 14 Shoe Dealers .... 15 
Cigar Stores...... 7 Department Stores 7 Grocers -196 Merchant Tailors. 9 Sporting Goods... 2 
Cloaks and Suits.. 8 Electrical ........ 3 Hardware 2 Milliners e+ SEE: acedice 3 
Clothiers. ..... 13 





NOTE: 


Banks, State Officials and Business Men. 





Trading Areas 


The surrounding section depending on Raleigh for its 
main trading includes one of the richest producing farm 
sections in the United States. The retailers enjoy inter- 
mittent trading from a wide area and the wholesalers dis- 
tribute throughout the central part of the state. On the 
north the trading area extends to Henderson, on the 
east to Tarboro and Princeville, on the south to Fayette- 
ville, on the west to Randolph County. Many _ small 
towns and villages are included in this section and have 
| stores to satisfy the immediate needs of their inhabitants. 





The stores of Raleigh supply a major portion of their 
needs, 





Facts and figures were secured from Simms Jamieson, Sec. of Chamber of Commerce, Supt. of Schools, 





Newspapers 


News & Observer (Morn.) 


Times (Eve.). : 
News & Observer (Sun.). 














The “Key” Paper * “Key” City 





Modern New Home of The Raleigh T'mes 











THE 


day city 
vertising 








NEW YORK 














The only 
North Carolina State Capital. 
lation is confined to the productive trading 
territory within and surrounding the city 
of Raleigh. 


The TIMES guarantees the largest week- 





RALEIGH TIMES 


-Established in 1875 


at the 
circu- 


evening paper published 
Its 


circulation and the lowest ad- 
rates. It maintains the lead in 


week day local and classified advertising. 


Member A. B. C. 


Published by 


TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 


John A. Park, President, Raleigh, N. C. 


Represented in the National Field by 
BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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GREENSBORO, N. C. 





pe deta PUBLISHER 


Population Location 

10 ¢ 15 gg Greensboro is situated on the main line of the Southern 
ht; = Pare ae R.R., 284 miles from Washington and 361 miles from 
1920 Census ....... i <5 os gut Bical cae aie a Atlanta. It is the center of a rapidly developing terri 
tory in which there is no other large city. The National 
\. B.C. City sees tee --eeee 19,861 Dixie, Bankhead and Central Highway all pass through 
: 2 Greensboro. Automobile bus lines operate to Winston 

4. B. C. City and Suburban ; : 4.00 fittest aidhes autor aa’ Wate Pele RE aelies 


Chamber of Commerce, City.... 2 Ow } . z 
Principal Industries 









City Classed as Manufacturing Center 


Churches 
Baptist, 20; Catholic, 1; Christian, 5; Congregational, 2; 
Episcopal, 4; Friends, 3; Hebrew, 1; Holiness, 5; Luth 
eran, 3; Methodist, 21; Moravian, 7; Presbyterian, 
Reformed, 1; Undenominational, 6 


Suburban and Farm Residents 
Situated in Guilford County, the second largest county 
in the State, Greensboro is the market and trading center 
oft a fertile farming territory as well as numerous towns 
and villages. Among the latter are: High Point, 14,302; 
Reidsville, 5,333; Burlington, 5,952; Salisbury, 13,884; 
Kernersville, 1,219; Graham, 2,366; Madison, 1,247; Ash 


boro, 2,559; Thomasville, 5,676; Sanford, 2,977. 


Wholesale Houses 


CMORMIG 5 otixadcccess OS Oe a oe eee 4 
ME eats bdstins Soa cael 4 gy. PP ree eee 
6S A eS Poe l Confectioners ..:...... 3 
Ere 0 ce cheeade sine 2 Merchandise Brokers... 5 


Retail Section 
The retail center, hotels and theatres are situated on 
North and South Elm about for 9 blocks, West Market 
street, 2 blocks; East Market street, 3 blocks; North Green 
street, 2 blocks; 4 blocks on North Davie, South Davie 
4 blocks. 


Residential Features 
Mostly one-family houses, there being 3,990 dwellings 
for the 4,394 families. There are a great many new houses 
under construction, The working class in Greensboro and 
suburbs have good homes of the one-family type. 





« \ = adius 40) : 
City and Suburban (ten mile radius)............ 0,1 Ba ah a aaa ee a al 
Native. Whites..... 62.7% Industrial workers. 1090 railway safety appliances, cotton fabrics, flannels, mat- 
c , English reading y* tresse beds, pillows, outings, prints, furniture, cigars, 
Negroes rene 35.9% Home Owners | fertilizers, overalls, stoves, flour, hollow tile, sewer and 
Foreign born we AS (Families) 4,394 | drain pipes, bricks, boxes, elevators, fabric stcel, medicine, 
; } heating plants, confectionery, woodworking machinery, 
motor truck bodies, granite products, steel tanks, — 
= tucks, tobacco flues, filir cabinets, book cases, planing 
Banks } mill products ’ 
state 4 ources $797,347 | . ‘ P 
captain eee a. Sees techs Special Information 
Trust Companies. ..... 3 Resources 4,595,091 Greensboro is the South’s greatest insurance center, 
National .. z ) Resource 1.161.116 being the home office of Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
| Co., Southern Life and and Trust Co., Gate City Life and 
| Health Insurance Co., Business Men’s Insurance Co., 
Schools | and four fire insurance companies. The combined income 
| of the insurance companies is over $10,000,000 annually. 
Public Grade........... 6 Pupils 2,256 The textile industry operates 6,650 looms and 225,000 
i eee . spindles. Greensboro has a variety of twenty-five manu- 
High .......... cove fd Pupils d hs factured products with 100 factories It is the home of 
Colleges, North Carolina College for Women 984 the largest denim mill in the world. The importance of 
Greensboro as a distributing center is reflected in the fact 
Greensboro College (Methodist) for Women... - 306 that 1,500 traveling men make their homes here. 
The five life insurance and four fire insurance companies 
received last year in dividends, $10,967,753. 
Theatres One denim mill employs 3,500 normally, 2 chem cal 
; a ‘ " factories employ 450, 1 cotton flannel plant 850, 2 cigar 
Legitimate, 2; moving picture, 5; vaudeville, 1; motion factories 450, i yarn mill 475, 1 fertilizer plant 225, 1 
picture and vaudeville, 1. Total No. seats, 4,350 Terracotta plant 250. 





Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 








Auto (Passengers) 31 Clothiers ... .. 18 Electrical . 6 Hardware ; 7 Milliners 12 
Auto (Truck).... 15 Confectioners 7 n,n 8 Hats and Caps... 3 Phat a P 2 
Auto (Tires) Agys 16 Delicatessen Frome. icscccces, B SCRONY eae ee 7 stead sauces 9 
Auto (Parts) Agys 18 Dress Makers . 1 Furniture ..... 16 Ladies’ Tai : 3 pm ne eae 20 
PE: tne nivanns 4 Druggists .......18 Furriers me Meat Mar aie | Shoe Dealers 10 
Cigar Stores .... 9 Dry Goods ...... 12 Garages .. ... 27 Men’s Furnishings 9 Sporting Goods .. 2 
Cloaks and Suits.. — Department Stores 34 Grocers ......... 138 Merchant Tailors. 9 Stationers ....... 2 











Trading Area 

North to the Virginia line, west to the line of Durham 
County, south to Moore and Montgomery counties, west 
to Salisbury, northwest to the county lines of Forsyth and 


Stokes. This area is being rapidly extended by the im- 
provement in roads The northern section of the state 
make this city its trading center. This entire area is 


quite populous. 





| 





NOTE: Facts and figures were secured from Superintendent of Schools, Frederick Archer; Secretary of Chamber 
* of Commerce, C. W. Roberts, banks and business men. 








Newspapers 
Record (Evening) News (Morning) News (Sunday) 

















An Advertising Campaign in North Carolina is Not Complete Without the 


GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 


Published Every Morning 


In circulation, homes covered, service, milline rate or a population of 275,000. The News is the paper of these 
upon any other basis that the space-buyer selects his media areas, 
the Greensboro Daily News will be found one of the most The Greensboro News has a gross circulation of 20,000 
favorable newspapers in North Carolina. daily ; 28,000 Sunday. It is the only paper in the city that 
- e ) ' , is a member of the A. B. C. 

Over 50,000 population, in a prosperous section of the 
state, is uncovered when the Greensboro Daily News is not National advertisers in the News secure hearty cooper- 
used on a campaign in this state. Greensboro is the center ation from an organized service department. 
of an intensive shopping area of a 10-mile radius. The “oar , :; 

pping | Greensboro, N. C., is a busy, progressive town in the 


population within this radius is 50,140, according to the 


heart of the Piedmont section. It is called the “Gate City” 


census of 1920. It is estimated that this population is now because of its unequaled advantages as a distributing center. 
above 55,000. Greensboro’s small city limits, only 4 square Railroads radiate in seven directions from the city. 31 
miles, account for the small population shown by the 1920 wholesale and jobbing houses are locatéd here, while 1500 
census for the city proper. The A. B. C. trading area shows travelling salesmen make Greensboro their headquarters. 


Six Million Dollars will be expended in Greensboro 
During 1922 for Construction and Improvement Purposes. 


For additional information write 


THE DAILY NEWS, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
225 Fifth Avenue. or 
NEW YORK 





GEORGE M. KOHN 
Candler Bldg., 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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7 IW W ilmi etail Outlets Nati , er ti 
WILMINGTON, N. C. mington Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
—_ ( ame rs) 20 ’ a fectioners ....27 Florists ......... 3 Hats and Caps... 6 Opticians ........ 4 
; : ; 33.37 Aut ‘ wed elicatessen ..... 1 Fruits BS JOWENY once cece 8 Photographers ... 6 
Population—1920 Census. ....cecesccccvcces« 33,372 uto (truck) j ¢ : ‘ ’ < graphers 
Popu — 2 : <img: ss Auto (Tires) Agys 1 Dress Makers.... 30 Furniture ......; S ladies Tatede.«. 6 FMe® <ccaccdccke 2 
Chamber of Com, Estimate, City and Sub...... reese 44,286 Auto (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists 20 =Furriers Meat Markets.... 16 Restaurants ...... 39 
7 Banks, Resources, $30,019,233. 8 Schools, Pupils, 8,986 Pe ' _ Goods....... 21 Garages 11 Men’s Furnishings 12 Shoe Dealers . 10 
Theatres, 5; seats, 5,630. Trading area—35 miles. News Cigar Stores ..... 10 Jepartment Stores 4 (rrocers «+++++-212 Merchant Tailors.. 12 Sporting Goods... 2 
Theatre a : . ss Cloaks and Suits.. 4 Electrical ....... 2 Hardware 5 Milliners das 4 Stationers ....... 
papers—Dispatch (M), Star (E). Clothiers 16 
a 
DURHAM. N. C Durham Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
AM, IN. U. 
Auto ( rn ngers) 19 Confectioners .... 12 Florists ......... 4 Hats and Caps.... 2 — eke uate q 
Po Se Se et ae eee age mE 21,719 Auto (Truck).... 6 Delicatessen ..... — Fruits seeeeee 7 Jewelry ......... 5 Photographers ... 5 
Populatio Sal as M Auto (Tires) Agys 11 Dress makers 20 Furniture .. 14 nae Gaetan. 6 Ue dccccentee 4 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub............ 0,000 Auto (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists ........ 17. ‘Furriers - Meat Markets.... 20 Restaurants ..... 25 
10 Banks, Resources, $17,055,626. 10 Schools, Pupils, 5,580. 3akers eat ae 5 Dry Goods eseees 25 WE  iaulc a 7 Men’s Furnishings 4 Shoe Dealers 10 
Theatres, 7; seats, 5,100. Trading area—30 miles. News- Cigar Stores...... 5 Department Stores 7 Grocers .........167 Merchant Tailors.. 3 Sporting Goods... 3 
iba Bea a . Cloaks and Suits 5 Electrical ........ 2 Hardware S FROG. “ss vacaes Stationers ...... 
papers—Herald (M, except Mon); Sun (E). Clothiers 2 














= 
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HIGH POINT, N. C. 


High Point Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 




















Poti S900 Cott os 5s ike dea idee 2d 14,302 Auto (Passengers) 18 Confectioners..... eee eer 2 Hats and Caps... 6 Opticians ........ 2 
: ; 3 Gkae Auto (Truck).... 9 Delicatessen .... —- Fruits .......... 6 Jewelers ...... -- 4 Photographers ... 4 
1910 Census ... 12. ccc cec cer eee reece rece eeercceees p29 Auto (Tires) Agys 14 Dress Makers.... 12 Furniture ....... 10 Ladies’ Tailors... 9 Pianos ..... haaue. 2 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub............ 15,000 Auto (Parts) Agys 11 Druggists ....... 7 Furriers ...... — Meat Markets.... 8 Restaurants ..... 20 
t Banks, Resources, $9,488,356. 6 Schools, Pupils, 8,306. Bakers ......++++ 3. Dry Goods....... 8 Garages ....... 15 Men’s Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers..... 8 
B 2 Re airs : amen! ae : or ' = ah Cigar Stores..... 8 Department Stores 5 Grocers ....... 87 Merchant Tailors. 6 Sporting Goods... 2 
Theatres, 3; seats, 2,600. Trading area—20 miles. News Cloaks and Suits.. 2 Electrical ....... 2 Hardware ....... 3 Millimers 2. cckx 9 Stationers ....... 2 
papers—Enterprise (E). Clothiers ......«. 12 
. “PIIRPV WN Salisbury Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertise od. 
SALISBURY, N. C. sanlesury f y Ad d@ Products 
Auto (Passengers) 22 Confectioners .... 9 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps .. 3 Opticians ....... 1 
op ; re cd's 5 5 pane il os AE 2 3 294 Auto (Trucks)... 10 Delicatessen ..... - Fruits ...... te © FOWOET ocnnceves 6 Photographers 2 
P »pulation ; 1s 20 Ce n us . tases 13,8 A Auto (Tires) Agys 17 Dress Makers .... 12 Furniture 7 aces Taslets ss - 16 ROMOE vcceccccac 2 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub...........-. 17,500 Auto (Parts) Agys 15 Druggists ........ 12 Furriers Meat Markets 14 Restaurants ..9.. 16 
5 Banks, Resources, $4,730,989. 6 Schools, Pupils, 3,125. DD. tas au oaeen 2 Dry Goods ...... 9 Garages 12 Men’s Furnishings 9 Shoe Dealers .... 13 
: - —_— . 5 a fea gar Stores .. , Jepartment Stores 4 Grocers .... 83 Merchant Tailors. 5 Sporting Goods... 1 
a 3; seats 50. ading area—25 miles. News- Cigar st I Depar aa B poring 
we : 7 ‘ees rere ae Bes - Cloaks and Suits Electrical 5 3 Hardware Gq eee Saceeexs Stationers .....>. 2 
paper—Post (FE). eee 10 * 

















LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 








Leaksville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 


















































Auto (Passengers) 12 Confectioners .... 4 Florists 1 Hats and Caps.... 3 Opticians ........ 2 
—, . 2 d ruck).. ) tatessen ..... — *r 0 Femee 35. ccncse 4 Photographers 2 
en ~ on ee ey ee oe aw ene = 3.811 Auto (1 uck) ti Delicatessen Fruits 2.4 y . grap 
Population . 1 = “i a * . l Auto (Tires) Agys 9% Dress Makers..... 12 Furniture 5 Ladies’ Tailors . >. ee rere 2 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub......... 20,000 Auto (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists ..... 8 Furriers Meat Markets .. 6 Restaurants ..... 13 
3 Banks, Resources, $902,203. 6 Schools, Pupils, 3,670. Bakers Dry Goods ...... 17. Garages 10 Men’s Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers..... 5 
. —_ ) N Cigar St Department Stores 2 Girocers . 1 Merchant Tailors... 3 Sporting Goods... 2 
atres. 4; seats, 1,700. Trading area—20 miles. News ‘ : ft 
Theatre is A = = J re : : Cloaks and Suits Electrical ........ 2 Hardware 4 Milliners ....... 9 Stationers ...... 2 
papers—Tri-City Gazette (EF). Clothiers 9 
*ACTOAN a Gastonia Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
GASTONIA, N. C. f 
\uto (Passengers) 16 Cenfectioners ... 5 Florists 1 Hats and Caps... 4 Opticians ........ 2 
’ . - Auto ‘ruck 7 ‘licatessen ..... — rruits 2 rel «seeeee+ 4 Photographers 2 
ae One Comme. .<3xk os vone 2 12.871 Auto (Truck) Delicatessen rruit Jewelry - notogray 2 
epee ae : maps Auto (Tires) Agys 9% Dress Makers.... 12 Furniture 6 Ladies’ Tailors... © Pianos ........ 2 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub eee 17,500 Auto (Parts) Agys 12 Druggists ....... 4 furriers Meat Markets ) Restaurants 12 
3Zanks, Resources, $9,198,340. 6 Schools, Pupils, 2,841. Bakers 1 Dry Goods .. 20 Garages 14 Men’s Furnishings 7 Shoe Dealers 7 9 
. ns P - , “ig: stores » Department -Stores 6 Grocers 75 Merchant Tailors 9 Sporting Goods 2 
patres, 3; seats, 1,900. ading arca-—-20 miles. Nez Cigar Stor ‘ epart : i Spor g rer =o 
Theatres, 3; cat Pag Ts o_o ; = Cloaks and Suits 3 Electrical ....... 2 Hardware Millinet ‘ . 9 Stationers ‘ 4 
papers—Gazette (E:). x Clothiers 4 
ROCKY MOUNT. N. C Rocky Mount Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
4 I 1 , IN. U 
Auto (Passengers) 20 Confectioners .... 5 Florists 1 Hats and Caps 2 » empaerd hencawen & 
, ; “ 1 Tru g nates *ruits 3 ewels > aphe 4 
= i " Wega 12.742 Auto (Truck) Delicatessen ..... P lit 7 Jewel \ Ae 6 Photographers ... 
reparation aoe — eed oe ea a yet Auto (Tires) Agys 1 Dress Makers. 10 Furniture Legsee  Tatlegs... 4 PMGeh sccaceveses 2 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub coe 37,900 Auto (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists ..... 11. Furriers Meat Markets 12 Restaurants . 12 
Banks, Resources, $7,878,049 6 Schools, Pupils, 3,617. Jakers sae 2. ee ee nis 12 Garages 14. Men’s Furnishings 12 Shoe ne e- ; 
T . : : cs m om Cigar Stores..... 2 Department Stores 4 Grocers 6 Merchant Tailors. 5 Sporting Goods... 
wee. 2: aonte S50) eo 2 > News- : I / 
Phe ree, 2; seats, 1,250. Trading area—25 miles News Cloaks and Suits Electrical .... - 1 Hardware { Milliners ose 14 SOaQleMGTS cccecces § 
papers—Telegram (E.). Clothiers 1 
. 
NEW BERN. N. C New Bern Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
NEW IRN, N. C. | 
Auto (Passengers) 12 Confectioners ... 8 Florist Hats and Caps 3 Opticians 1 
ay, . Auto (Truck)... 5 Delicatessen ..... 1 Fruits Jewelry .. 3 Photographers 2 
Population—1920 Census ........- Vee eee 12,198 : > 7 
: < 5 z Auto (Tires) Agys 11° Dress Makers 14 Furniture 7 Ladies’ Tailors.... 3 Pianos .......... 1 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub. 17,000 Auto (Parts) Agys Druggists ...... +e irri Meat Markets 14 Restaurants ...... 21 
1 Banks, Resources, $6,650,132. 5 Schools, Pupils, 2,380, ares 2 Dry Goods .....15 Garages 12 Men’s Furnishings 2 Shoe Dealers..... 4 
pa a ° es P ‘ies stores epar > Stores TOC 93 rel} t Tailors S ting Goods 1 
Lnetwen Se enete. 2100 liege ‘ 1 N ‘ Cigar Store . 4 Department Store 2 Gre Me ur Tailor 4 Sporting 
Theatres, 3; seats, 2,100. Tveding evee—25 miles. we Cloaks and Suits.. - Electrical ... 3 Hardwar $ Milline eee 1 





-Journal (E.); New Bernian (M., except Mon.) 


papers—S 





Clothiers 

















GOLDSBORO, N. C. 





Goldsboro Retail Outlets for Nationally 


Advertised Products 












































Auto (Passengers) 1 Confectioners .... 4 Florists Hats and Caps > Opticians ........ 4 
— : ‘ ‘ Truck slicatessen ...... *ruits welry ‘ 4 Photographers 2 
- #0 920 Census...... eee 296 Auto (Truck) 6 Delicatessen 1 Fruit Jewel ‘ j 
P purer we 192( — eet SA NO 11,296 Auto (Tires) Ag 12 Dress Makers.. 10 Furniture Ladies’ Tailors 6 PieO .ccoc 2 ‘ 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sab....... 16,000 Auto (Parts) Agys 10 Druggists 11 Furriers Meat Markets 4 Restaurants ey is 
5 Banks. Resources, $7,684,409. 5 Schools, Pupils, 2,528. Bakers 2 Dry Goods 10 Garages Men’s Furnishings 2 Shoe Dealers .... 5 : 
a . . , e fi at Cigar Store Department Stores 3 Grocers M rant Tailors 5 Sporting Goods i 
s ; seats, 1,650 ing e 25 miles. Net & : 
Theatres, 2; se its, 651 Trading area 5 miles. News Cloaks end Sait Fleetrical 5 a iaotes MI Staltemane: Tew Ta | 
papers—Argus (E.) Clothiers 6 
WILSON. N.C Wilson Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
a IN, IN. UU. 
Auto (Passengers) 14 Confectioners 10 Florists 1 Hats and Caps > Opticians ... 1 4 
: z . Trucl : ic » ia ruits $ Teowelr 7 Photographers 3 { 
Vapulatin 9? Comaese 0.612 Auto (T ick) 6 Delicatessen .... Fruit 4 y gray ) 
P pulation 19 0 “ens Bs eee ere cee es 10,612 edn: Olivas Amen 26) Daeia Mahecs 54. . Waunties S Endies’ ‘Pailove 4 Pianos ey 3 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub........ .+«. 16,000 Auto (Parts) Agvs 10 Druggists ........ 8 Furr Meat Markets 4 Restaurants 14 
6 Banks, Resources, $15,509402. 4 Schools, Pupils, 1,766. Bakers Dry Goods 20 Garages ! Men's I tish ngs 5 Shoe Dealers 8 
7, ; ; > O01 - 7" ae ati pe = Cc r Stores ; Department Stores > Grocers Merchant Tailors » Sporting Goods 1 
Theat eae -- 900. Trading area—25 miles. News ( Suits “ lectrical > Hardw $ Mi'l ners 9 Stationers 4 
papers imes (E.) Cl 9 
. 7 + | aes : ‘ Taos - . _ > . 
CONCORD, N. C. Concord Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) 12 Confectioners ... 4 Florists 1 Hats and Caps 3 a eons 2 
. » / ( Tru 5 ~atesse — tits ewelt ‘ 4 *hotographers d 
-obulatio 920 —— 9.903 Auto (Truck) Delicatessen .... — Fruit J eres 
Population 19% Cer 1 é weirs ad aeaea eeKe we ) 3 Mose Criveds Ania -o° Geas, Mebae Fur Pade” Saitaue, : § Panos 1 
Chamber of Com. Estimate, City and Sub............ 15,000 Auto (Parts) Agys 11 Druggists .... 6 Fu Meat Markets 6 Restaurants 24 
4 Banks, Resources, $8,430,144. 6 Schools, Pupils, 2,343. takers REDE 2 Dry Goods . . 6 Garages 0 9 n : Fur em 8 ance Dealers , 7 
T . < : : r Cigar Stores .... 8 Department Stores 2 Grocers 3 erchant uilors 5 Sporting Goods “ 
s, 3: s, 1,95( a—20 News- f ; Ss 
Theatres, 3; seats, 1,950. Trading area—20 miles. News Cloaks and Suits. Electrical : Hardware ....... 2 Milliners § Stationers ..... 4 
papers—Tribune (E.). Clothiers 6 

















































Xi Editor & Publisher for August 12, 1922 



































































































































































































































































































































ss. ——esSsSsSsSsSS. Saosaaa>s>9o9ow). =. ————————————Mm —~—~ 
| 
KINSTON, N. C. Kinston Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
ie aes 19 q ie Auto (Passengers) 19 Confectioners .... 12 Florists ......... 3 Hats and Caps.... 2 Opticians ........ 2 
i Se cig 0 Census........... 4481 nae aS 9,771 Auto (Truck).... 6 Delicatessen ..... — Fruits a. eee nee s t peaserepiate 1 
Se GED. 6 cc cabs Sas vee oor ne dial acme 6,995 Auto (Tires) Agys 8 Dress Makers..... 12 Furniture ........ 4 adies’ Tailors. ©. Pees sents bacts 1 
Clem, of. Com; Ritiniate. Citw: end Sub>.... 2). 5. ce2 12.500 Auto (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists ....... 8 Furriers ......... — Meat Markets.. 8 Restaurants pedes 28 
Sy a oars or aes SOY TE ’ ‘Is Ore 1 Dry Goods... «0. 14 Gabe@es ..cteseed 12 Men’s Furnishings. -6 Shoe Dealers..... 8 
Beier Rap page tery $5,431,297. 5 Schools, Pupils, 2,269. Cigar Stores..... 3 Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 91 Merchant Tailors. 6 Sporting Goods .. 1 
heatres, 4; seats, 2,300. Trading Area—15 miles. News- } Cloaks and Suits.. — Electrical ........ D.. aeGwate «sa w0s.0% 4 Milliners ........ 10 Stationers ....... 1 
papers—Free Press (Eve.); News (M.), (except Mon.). Clothiers ........ 7 
Se 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. Elizabeth City weeps Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) 14 Confectioners ... 5 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps... 3 Opticians ....... 1 
Population—1920 Census..... ct 8.925 Auto (Truck).... 6 Delicatessen .... 1 Fruits .......... 2 — candies s 4 .Photographers ... 1 
, Sed : E RE AO SOR) Ages oa a ae has Bikes B 4 Auto (Tires) Agys 8 Dress Makers ... 10 Furniture ....... 2 adies’ Tailors. . BOOMS. ccswhesces 
ham, of Com, Estimate, City and Sub soeescerececece 13,000 Auto (Parts) Agys 15 Druggists ....... Serer — Meat Markets.... 11 Restaurants ..... 6 
4 Banks, Resources, $4,531,062. 4 Schools, Pupils, 2,214. Bakers eenceawes 1 a Goods.... 7 Garages ....se0c0 6 od Furnishings 10 Shoe Dealers .... § 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,600. ar 2 : a, Cigar Stores..... 11 Jepartment Stores 5 Grocers ......... 89 Merchant Tailors...4 Sporting Goods... 1 
ph Pisa ; “ Tyading ANSE=O8 eaties. Nowe Cloaks and Suits.. — Electrical ....... > Hardware .....<. 4 Milliners ........ 8 Stationers ....... 2 
papers—Advance (E.). Clothiers ........ 5 ; 
| 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. Fayetteville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) 17 Confectioners .... 11 Florists ......... 2 Hats and Caps... 2 Opticians ....... | 
Population—1900 Cemaus 25 <2. oes nk oko secicce 8.877 Auto (Truck).... 5 Delicatessen ..... —/- MOS  scacbenees S BGS. 6 biases 4 Photographers 2 
Char ‘Com. E ‘ Pie ‘ “ Auto (Tires) Agys 13 Dress Makers.... 4 Furniture ....... 6 Ladies’ Tailors.... 2 Pianos .......... 2 
ham, otf Com. Estimate, City and Sub...........+... 12,500 Auto (Parts) Agys 12 Druggists ....... 10. Parelera © ox... s0% — Meat Markets.... 4 Restaurants ..... 17 | 
Banks, Resources, $5,751,290. 4 Schools, Pupils, 2,190. Bakers _ pesstvases zr Dry Goods... 9 Garages ......... 12 sa a 4 Shoe Dealers .... 5 ff 
Theatres, 4; seats, 2,300. Trading Area, 15 miles. News- Cigar Stores .... 2 Department Stores 3 Grocers ......... 87 Merchant Tailors.. 3 Sporting Goods.. 1 | 
MER hts ; rating Aves, Dguies or Cloaks and Suits. - os ere 2 Hardware ..ccsse. G FRE: 6 iccvess S Stationer® «<5... | 
papers—Observer (E.) ee ee 12 i 
” a ! 
STATESVILLE, N: C. Statesville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) 8 Confectioners .... 4 Florists ,........ 2 Hats and Caps... 3 Opticians ....... 1 
Population=-2920 Genes suis cbs icaecswet opscesacd * 7,895 Auto (Truck).... 3 Delicatessen ..... - dy eee Tee 3 raed | ak tne woe 4 Photographers ... 1 } 
ieee Wee E aaa Sut ; Auto (Tires) Agys 9 Dress Makers.... 5 Furniture ....... 3 adies’ Tailors .. — Pianos .......... 
1am. of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.............+. 11,000 Auto (Parts) Agys 12 Drugeists . oo. ccs iS Dee. cisetes — Meat Markets.... 2 Restaurants ..... 7 | 
4 Banks, Resources, $4,394,667. 4 Schools, Pupils, 1,725. ee Ce 2 Dry Goods ...... 3 Garages .....00. 5 saad a 5 Shoe bee ag |= sass @ 
Theatres, 3: seats, 1,900 ing / 0 iles. lews- Cigar Stores..... 3 Department Stores 4 Grocers ......... 38 erchant ailors. 2 Sporting x00ds. 1 
be D: hee E ee ee Cloaks and Suits. 2 Electrical ....... 3 Hardware .....:. 3 Milliners ..<.<0. 3 Stationers ...... 2 | 
papers—Daily (&.). CIHMME 5éc55.056 5 
WASHINGTON, N. C. Washington Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) » Confectioners .:. 7 Florists. ...<i<csss 1 Hats and Caps... 1 Opticians ....... 1 
P Sinise iit Soy os! We OR i 6.314 Auto (Truck). Delicatessen ..... L PGBS iaceeecess + a Ff cevsesecs 4 Photographers ... 2 
; Pets Basan Fagin Se MS ee. one aye Auto (Tires) Agys : Dress Makers.... 10 Furniture ........ 6 Ladies’ Tailors... 1 Plamos ...ccccoss 1 
of Lom. £stimate, City and Sub... .s.eeeeeeees 7,500 Auto (Parts) Agys 8 Druggists ....... 4 Poasriess. .i.<éis% — Meat Markets.... 17 Restaurants ..... 15 
3 Resources, $1,334,750. 3 Schools, Pupils, 1,638. Bakers .....20+- 1 Dry Goods .. 14 Garages 2.6 ..605 5 en's Furnishings 5 Shoe Dealers.... 4 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,700. Trading A " ‘les. New: Cigar Stores .... 7 Department Stores 1 Grocers ......... 63 Merchant Tailors. 7 Sporting Goods... 3 
agit pe veding Avee—15 miles; oe Cloaks and Suits. 2 Electrical ....... 2 MHardware ....... 7 SBMMOENS .cccvess S Statioheee: cicce<. 1 
apers—News (E.). CHEE soc enece 9 
GREENVILLE. N. C. Grenville Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) 12 Confectioners ... 6 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps... 4 Opticians ....... 1 
é Population—1920 Census 5.772 Auto (Truck).... 4 Delicatessen ..... i eee ere 2 fomeny PE ee 3 Photographers ... 2 
ae £ Com. Estir Cj ele s Angh ry hae aes z Auto (Tires) Agys 8 Dress Makers.... 5 Furniture ....... 4 eter "Tallere... 1 PROG aes asa voes 
bean a of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.............-. Auto (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists ....... S Peerless. .skscuis — Meat Markets.... 8 Restaurants ..... 12 
H sources, $4,790,065 4 Schools, Pupils, 1,663. EE 1 Dry Goods....i540 21 arage ® ods dea 5 — ae 6 Shoe Dealers eee = 
; seats, 1,380. ing / 20 mile News- Cigar Stores..... 5 Department Stores 4 Grocers ......... 44 Merchants Tailors 2 Sporting Goods.. 1 
Jira J rading — a heer Cloaks and Suits. Raectrics) ..ss.5. se eer S “SETS | noc cace 6 Stationers ....... 1 ; 
ws (E.); Reflector (E.). Clothiers ........ 7 
HENDERSON. N. C. Henderson Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) 10 Confectioners .... 5 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps.... 3 Opticians ........ 1 
Population—1920 Census ee pane ‘ 5.222 Aswto (Truck).... 3 Delicatessen .... — Fruits ...scceces 3 foueky dicnins 4 3 Photographers ... 2 
Char F Com. Estin re cas Alaa ST | ce dale Auto (Tires) Agys 7 Dress Makers .... 7 Furniture ....... 4 Ladies’ Tailors. 4 Pianos ......20 2 
o of Com. Estimate, City and Sub.............-. 7,500 Auto (Parts) Agys 8 Druggists ....... 6 Farge: Sicdow ns — Meat Markets... . 8 Restaurants ...... 9 
+ Banks, Resources, $4,740,881. 4 Schools, Pupils, 2,120. Bakers Yair 1 Dey tieods.....05 80: Meee 6s iss cs 5 Men’s oe 6 Shoe. Dealers 2 salen 
Theatre 2: seats, 1,200. Trading -Area—15 miles. News- Cigar Stores ..... 5 Department Stores 2 Grocers ........ 43 Merchant Tailors. 3 Sporting Goods... 1 
pers r ch (E | cae sancontaans nae ze Cloaks and Suits. — Electrical ....... 2 Hardware ......: 4 Milliners ........ 6 Stationers ....... 
papers—Dispz (E.). Clothiers ........ 8 
HICKORY, N. C. : Hickory Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) 9 Confectioners ... 5 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps... 2 Opticians ....... 1 
Population—1920 Census ‘ a 5.076 Auto (Truck).... 4 Delicatessen ..... PERS os occesones 5 ey ose seceee 3 Photographers 1 
en, : ‘ : ee oe eae ats Auto (Tires) Agys 7 Dress Makers.... 8 Furniture ........ 4 Ladies’ Tailors... 3 Pianos .......... 2 
eB. 0 1. Estimate, City and Sub...........--.- 7,500 Auto (Parts) Agys ” Druggists ...... 6 Furriers ........ — Meat Markets.... 9 Restaurants ..... 11 
Banks, Resources, $2,032,175. 4 Schouls, Pupils, 1,305. Bakers ...6.0.:- Dry Go ods. . « 90 Gee a ncckden 6 Men’s. Furnishings..7 Shoe vemnars s 5 
Thedtres, 2: seats, 850 Trading Area—15 5 New: Cigar Stores..... é Department Stores..2 Grocers ......... 47 Merchant Tailors. 4 Sporting Goods.. 2 
2 : : ee ean wlins eat Cloaks and Suits. 2 Electrical ........ 2 Hardware ........ 4 Milliners ........ 6 Stationers ....... 
apers—Record (E.) Clothiers ....... 10 
TARBORO. N.C Tarboro Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
Auto (Passengers) 14 Confectioners ... ey ee 1 Hats and Caps... 2 Opticians ....... 1 
Pabatelisn—T0SO MCOOUB 6 oi: < t-an0 366s dvdee oad delcin 4,568 Auto (Truck).... 6 Delicatessen .... - Fruits .....+20.. 3 — eas 2 4 otographers .. 1 
Cham of Cosi. ‘Hetimate: City and Sth. ss oocccccicn Auto (Tires) Agys 9 Dress Makers ... 6 Furniture ....... 4 Ladies ailors... 5 oo MCE Tere 2 
ee or aeag cnt and = 2 : hc comig Auto (Parts) Agys 7 Druggists ....... a ee rerr — “Meat Markets ... 4 Restaurants ..... 7 
Banks, Resources, $3,488,624. 4 Schools, Pupils, 2,277. SNe Sis .cesce 2. Dry Gotds .:..:. 42) "Garages -..i.45%; 7 Men’s Furnishings 9 Shoe Dealers .... 6 
Theatres, 2; seats, 1,150. Trading Area—15 miles. News- Cigar Stores..... 5 Department Stores 2 Grocers ......... 25 Merchant Tailors.. 5 Sporting Goods.... 2 
papers—Southerner (E.): Tarborean (E.), except Sat. on Suits. - Electrical ....... 1 Hardware ...4... 4 Milliners ........ 7 -GRAEIOORD bese 2 
y BG. Sicsawks 5 2 
EDENTON. N. C. Edenton Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Products 
: Auto (Passengers) 6 ° Confectioners .... 4 Florists ..... — Hats and Caps... 2 Opticians ........ 1 
Popuistion—i920 Consus 2.797 Auto (Truck).... 3 Delicatessen ..... — Fruits .......... 2 sonny eescveese 2 Photographers 1 
: ie diel at: ee ats PLS 6 ied abd aed m Auto (Tires) Agys 5 Dress Makers .... 7 Furniture. ....... 2 zadies’ Tailors .. - PUR: 6064s ewe a8 2 
Cham. of Com. Estimate, City and Sub..........+++-. 4,200 Auto (Parts) Agys 2 Demgeiates! iss 6. a 3. Burriere: i0ic000. ~— Meat Markets .... 3 Restaurants ..... 3 
Banks, Resources.......... .. 0. 2 Schools, Pupils, 1,830 Bakers ee ee i ere eS ere ee ++ oad ye Shoe hg; oe 5 
a Saree reading Ave S* sitios loons. Cigar Stores. ...- 4 Department Stores Grocers: «sath cigs 12. Merchant Tailors Sporting Goods .. 2 
Peestes hie = » 650. Trading Aves—15" miles. News Cloaks and Suits. - Electrical ........ 1 Hardware ....:. 2 WRN, 5.055.005 § Stationers ....... 1 
papers—News (E.). Clothiers ......- 6 
on , ae Neck i : i ise ts 
SCOTLAND NECK, N. C. Scotland Neck Retail Outlets for Nationally Advertised Produc és 
Auto (Passengers) 6 Confectioners .... 4 Florists ......... 1 Hats and Caps.... 2 Opticians ........ 1 
sJotice-~1920. Census 2.061 Auto (Truck).... 3 Delicatessen .... se. Perper: 3 —— Seana tas 2 Photographers .. 1 
“ile eH pages: Satie Petter i & Auto (Tires) Agys 5 Dress Makers .... 4 Furniture ...... 3. Ladies. Tailors... 3 PAgbOe casvcesce 2 
Cham. of Com. Estimate, City and Sub. tte eeeeeeescane 5,000 Auto (Parts) Agys 6 Druggists ....... 4 Furriers ......... — Meat Markets.... 5 Restaurants ..... 6 
> Banks, Resources, $1,285,431. 2 Schools, Pupils, 643. WeOTS 5.05 lee oes 1 id Goods .... 6 Garages oe: ay .) po a 3 vee Dotters * ae 7 
Theatres, 2: ats ing aa i J a Cigar Stores . 2 Jepartment Stores 1 Grocers soeeese 22 Merchant ailors. 2 Sporting Goods.. 
M rheatres, 2; seats, 1,100. _ Trading Aveo—12 miles. News Cloaks and Suits. 1 Electrical .. > Hardware 3. Milliners ....... 4 Stationers ....... 
papers—-Commonwealth (E.). Clothiers : S 


























